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Making school history at the James Wilson 

Elementary School, Philadelphia, with a 

Filmo movie camera filming the Flag 
Salute Drill. 


FILMO 


is no 
“hickory limb” projector 


@ Filmo School Projectors are for wse—hard, con- 
stant, and often none too careful. Of the many 
thousands of Filmo Projectors in daily use, not one 
has worn out in more than seven years, and each is 
as accurate and dependable as the day it was made 
When a school buys Filmo Projectors, it doesn’t 
put them away in the vault for safekeeping. It 
puts them to work, day after day, fulfilling their 
function of visual instruction efficiently and eco 
nomically. 





Filmo costs more, certainly—just as steel and 
stone cost more than wood. Your school building 
might have been built for less, but it wasn't. Why? 
Because real economy is based on endurance and 
dependable service. You should demand the same 
of your motion picture projectors—a demand Filmo 
is designed and manufactured to meet 


Whatever your position, let us send you the 
folder ‘‘Filmo in Schools and 


poRRR Colleges,’” or ask a Filmo 
.@ >. dealer to give you a free dem 
=” onstration of the Filmo 





School Projector in your 
school rooms 


4 ¥ 
.@ oy & Filme 57-E Sch Progector 250 


we ee watt, 5 amp. lamp; geared rewind: fixed 
% resistance; 45-50 condenser; special case 
Price, $205. Other models $198 up 


BELL & HOWELL 
FILMO 


Professional Results with Amateur Ease 


Bell & Howell Co., Dept. X, 1817 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, III 
New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 
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Guide 


to the Biggest 
and Best 

in Current 
Motion 
Pictures! 


Write today for free 
non-theatrical Cata- 
log 77 to Non-The- 
atrical Department. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES} 
CORPORATION 


(CARL LAEMMLE, Pres.) 


730 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


Producers of 


“ALL QUIET 
ON THE 
WESTERN 
FRONT” 
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Ask for List of S. V. E. Motion Picture 
Films in 16 mm. 


$$$ 











Motion pictures teach Geography with tremendous effectiveness. 
Think of the “‘movie”’ possibilities of History, Physics and Nature 
Study. 


Scores of films on these and other subjects can now be rented or 
purchased in 16 mm. or 35 mm, width. 


Write for catalog of S. V. E. Schoolfilms. Consult it frequently. 
Low Rental Rates. 


Give pupils in your school the advantage of the latest methods 
of instruction. 


SOCIETY FOR VisuaAL EDUCATION 


INCORPORATED 


327 S.La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 


Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aids 
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ARK TWAIN once remarked 
that much was said about the 
weather but nothing was done 
about it. This seems to be the gen- 
eral situation with regard to visual 
education. In a few progressive 
centers remarkable results have 
been achieved but elsewhere the 
correct use of aids to realism is al- 
most negligible. That visual aids 
motivate interest, economize time, 
and enhance the efficiency of learn- 
ing is conceded by teachers, prin- 
cipals, and boards of education— 
but they remain apathetic and inert. 
Now it is true that many admin- 
istrations are fond of mentioning 
their schools’ “visual education 
program” to patrons and parents. 
The voice is lowered and the words 
are uttered with an air of mystery. 
Investigation usually reveals the 
fact that the “visual education” 
program is an occasional motion 
picture at assembly, a series of 
slides shown to several classes 
crowded in a dark room, or a set of 
well illustrated books for the li- 
brary. Yes, there is a use of visual 
aids but no visual education. 

What then must we expect in a 
school with a real program of visual 
instruction? To begin with, we must 
have a thoroughly modern curricu- 
lum taught by competent teachers. 
Each course organized in accord 
with up to date practice will then be 
based on a series of units or projects. 
Duplication and repetition will be 
reduced to the minimum. Provision 
will be made for supervised study, 
varied classroom procedure, scien- 
tific evaluation of results, adequate 
counselling and guidance, and all 
that goes with the forward looking 
school. To complete the curriculum 
let us then add at the needed time 
the motion picture film, charts, 
maps, field trips, or other visual 
aids needed. At the beginning of the 
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term arrangements for the equip- 
ment, the administration, and the 
scheduling of classrooms, days, and 
hours should be completed. In 
brief the visual aid should become 
an integral part of the course, not 
an external distraction. 

There are two difficulties to over- 
come if all the children of all the 
people are to have the opportunities 
afforded by visual vitalization. The 
most important problem to face is 
the lack of trained teachers, the 
second is the alleged lack of funds. 
Since these problems cannot be re- 
moved at once why should not the 
administrator develop a two, three, 
four or five year program of grad- 
ually leading up to the ideal? Let 
him aim to have a fully trained 
teaching staff and all the needed 
aids for his school within a period 
of five years. Thus by planning 
over a given length of time ar- 
rangements can be made to eliminate 
incompetent faculty members and 
also to obtain the needed equipment 

Considering. the plight of the 
teacher we are compelled to admit 
that the teacher-training institu 
tions usually are to blame for the 
Very teachers’ 


inefficiency. few 


colleges or schools of education 
take a definite interest in 
eduation. Their methods 
fail to give adequate attention to 


visual aids, laboratory courses in 


visual 


courses 


the use of visual aids are seldom 
available, and no additional oppor- 
tunities are afforded in the demon- 
stration Nevertheless the 
conscientious teacher can find sum- 
mer schools that offer good courses 
In some states 


school. 


in visual education. 
evening extension classes are ar- 
ranged by the state university. The 
whole problem of visual instruc- 
tion can even be taken up in a se- 
ries of faculty meetings. 

Since the community pays the 
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teachers it has a right to insist that 
they learn how to use visual aids 
effectively within five years, really 
too long a time. The psychological 
basis and the values of visual edy- 
cation, the operation of projectors, 
balopticons, and similar equipment, 
the other sources of material, an& 
classroom technique should be ma: 
tered. 
make the effort they will have td 
be supplanted. It is imperative that! 
our public and private school facul- 
ties have this training for very soon 
we will have to consider television 
and the talkies. 

Probably there is more reason 
for a five year program in obtaining 
the needed visual aids. It will take 
some time to develop the curri- 
culum in accord with such a pro- 
gram. While expensive band and 
orchestra instruments, athletic sup- 


If teachers are unwilling tg 


plies, and machine shop equipment 
are usually purchased without ob- 
jection, the same is not true of the 
As a_conse- 
necessary to 


needed visual aids. 
quence it may be 
spread the expense over a period of 
several years, increasing the bud- 
get for visual aids each year. 

Let us consider some of the 
means of visual education. The ex- 
cursion involves little expense, so 
with that can 
begin at once. The collection of 
posters, flat pictures, photographs, 
little. Geography 
classes can obtain almost number- 


experimentation 


etc., costs very 
less travel booklets and posters by 


writing for them. Occasionally 
exhibits, specimens and models can 
be gotten cheaply, but provision for 
a museum or a place to keep them 
must be made. They are of no value 
dark closet. 


charts can 


away in a 
Graphic and pictorial 
sometimes be made by the classes, 
but like maps and globes, the most 


if stored 


(Continued on page 307) 
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* An Educational Study-Guide and Outline of the 
Photoplay, “Trader Horn” 





FOREWORD 
Mr. William Lewin has, it 
seems to me, done an excel- 
lent piece of work in this 
guide. From the wealth of 
suggestions that he provides 
alert teachers ought, without 
difficulty, to find means of 
stimulating students to a 
sounder understanding of the 
‘ art of the screen. Our young 
people need such help. 
—Max J. HERZBERG, 
Supervisor of English, 
Grades VII-X1l1, 
Newark, N. J. 








ac 


HE appreciation of theatrical 
T motion pictures is one of the 
new fields in which educators are 
vorking. Not only in colleges and 
universities, but also in high schools, 
a movement is taking form with a 
view to cultiyating higher stand- 
ards of taste among the rising gen- 
eration of movie-goers. This study 
of. photoplays is in line with the 
movement to vitalize and enrich 
secondary education, but is entirely 
separate from the development of 
the direct use of films to supple- 
ment textbooks in various subjects. 
It is a necessary and natural phase 
of the training of young folks in 
the right use of leisure and is a 
step toward the realization of cer- 
tain ideals implied in education for 
a democratic society. The study 
of motion picture performances 
will inevitably become a part of 
school work. 

In this connection, progressive 
teachers of English have, indeed, 
a point of view that promises 
much. “Why,” they ask, “should 
not boys and girls in our high 


WILLIAM LEWIN 


schools be taught standards for 
appreciating photoplays just as 
they are taught standards for judg- 
ing and appreciating novels, stage- 
plays, mewspapers, © magazines?” 
Many films currently exhibited, as 
indicated by THE EDUCATIONAL 
ScCREEN’s Film have 
educational and aesthetic values 
which the thinking of 
con- 


Estimates, 


toward 


children may be directed 
structively. 

An outgrowth of this point of 
view is the following suggestive 
outline for discussing a specific en- 
tertainment film. The questions 
were prepared primarily for use in 
the extra-curricular activities of 
the newly organized Newark Cen- 
tral High School Photoplay Club. 
however, 


Some of the exercises, 


will be found suitable for experi- 


mental use in regular English 
classes of junior and senior high 
schools, either as composition as 
signments in preparation for so 
cialized recitations and discussions 


or in place of regular book-reports. 
The material is presented here for 
the reaction of others interested in 
trends of 


the newer progressive 


schools. It is hoped that teachers 
seeking modernized subject-matter 
and fresher methods of approach 
to the students 


send their suggestions and com- 


interests of will 


ments to the writer. 


How the Film, “Trader Horn”, 
Was Made 


In order to produce the film version of the 
Alfred Aloysius Horn 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Culver City, 
Africa. The 


fascinating book by 
and Ethelreda Lewis, 
sent a movie expedition from 
the heart’ of 
hundred tons 


cameras, 


California, into 
outfit carried a of Western 
Electric light- 
ing paraphernalia, and other studio accessor- 
ies, under the direction of W. S. Van Dyke, 
who had already made White Shadows in the 
South Seas. Mr. Van Dyke’s company of 


sound equipment, 


actors and technicians braved extraordinary 
physical dangers. One of the members of the 
unit, Miss Edwina Booth, remained seriously 
ill of tropical fever for several months after 
returning to Culver City. 


A Synopsis of the Motion-Picture 
Story 


Aloysius Horn, “trafficker in ivory, collector 
of gorillas, and admiral of a cannibal fleet,” 
while in his heyday (about 1870) is asked by 
a business friend to take his young nephew, 
Peru, on one of Horn’s trading trips. Peru 
is a lovable fellow, strong and eager, but un- 
schooled in the mystery of Africa. Peru 
learns, and we learn with him, something 
about the Congo district of equatorial Africa 
as Horn and he found it in 1870. 


At the opening of the film we are intro- 
duced to a scene near the mouth of a river 
on the West African coast, leading up into 
the heart of the Congo. Some trading is being 
carried on as Captain Horn and his party 
arrange to proceed up-river. At the landing 
place a missionary woman tells Horn’s party 
that she is seeking her daughter, who was 
lost in Africa as a baby. Horn invites her 
to join the party and agrees to help her seek 


the girl. They are suddenly interrupted in 
their trading by a “ju-ju,” or cannibalistic 
festival of frenzy, which is started by the 


Isorgas. The natives alternate between the 
madness to kill and the terror of being killed. 
During this festival they will not trade. Some 
of Horn’s are captured and killed. 
Finally the entire party is surrounded and 
led to the Isorga village. 

Horn tries brazenly to trade with the fat 
king, but is scornfully refused. All his party 
of black boys are made prisoners, and Peru, 
Horn, and Renchero, his giant black lieuten- 
ant and friend, are started back to civilization 
to warn other whites away. Just as they have 
left the village, and are being followed by 
fanatics who would slay and eat them, de- 
spite the king’s orders, the missionary woman 
discovers a white girl bathing in a pool, sur- 
rounded by black women attendants. Perhaps 
this girl is her daughter. They elude the 
natives, and resolve to return to rescue the 
white girl if possible. When they come to 
the village under cover of night, they find 
themselves surrounded and made helpless 
prisoners. The villagers pause in their orgy 
and regard these new victims. The blacks 
are about to do away with them, but are 
suddenly driven to their huts by an ap- 
proaching menace. 


natives 


A weird procession comes from the can- 
nibal temple, seeking anything which is alive. 
Horn’s party are discovered and herded back 
to the temple for sacrifice. Here they find 
that the mysterious white girl is the goddess 
of the temple. The missionary woman speaks 
to her in the native language, and finds she 
is her daughter Nina. The girl orders that 
the strangers be saved when her devotees 
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would sacrifice them. The natives start to 6. Write a brief paragraph describing the 2. Tell what happened at Sinclair's trag 
demur, but the girl flies into a terrible rage primitive African method of making ing post. (Grade IX.) F: 
and drives them forth. She falls asleep in flour with a mortar and sieve, as illus- 3. Tell the story of how Peru finally de > 
the missionary woman's arms and the whites trated in the picture. (Grade XI.) cided to stay with Horn and to peng 2 
assume they are safe for the time being. But 7. Describe briefly the first evidence of Af- trate into the heart of the dangeroys $ 
that night a native steals into the temple and rican savage cruelty that Peru saw. jungle. (Grade X.) 2 
kills the missionary woman. In the morning (Grade XI.) 4. Tell the story of the death and burial 
the girl discovers the murder of her mother. 8. Describe briefly the little African chil- of the missionary woman. (Grade X.) 
To divert Nina’s mind from the tragedy, dren, mentioning some glimpses of their 5. ‘Tell the story of Horn’s approach to the 
Renchero rouses her interest in the possibility domestic life, and point out some inti- cannibal king and what follows. (@rade 
of a new life in the great world beyond, con- mate details that interested you. (Grade XI) ss 
cerning which he has marvelous tales. She 53 — . 

. 6. Tell the story of the discovery of Ni 
accepts the suggestion that she be taken 9. What is a native Congo drum called? gh PA ya A ri 
away, demanding that the party start at once. What figure of speech does this name for Grad wars eg so Jungle, 
The leaving is dangerous, but the girl’s au- a drum exemplify? Describe the drum. ” hcsisiguce i 
thestty ts enoush t cover the start. The (Grade XII.) 7. Tell what happens at the cannibal feasi, 


(Grade XI.) 


Isorgas follow, however. 10. Describe the big ju-ju of the Congo Ma 
8. Tell the story of the episode of the firg 


The party of four undergo terrible hard- tribes. (Grade IX.) 





: » . ‘ seting of Nina 4g he 
ships, made doubly hard by the fact that 21. Describe the eances used by Horn's meeting o ina and the white men, 
both white men have fallen in love with Nina party. (@rade VII.) when they are brought to the Josh 
: : ;" ; House a yrisoners and she saves 
and there is constant tension between the two. 12. Describe the effect of the sound of the i ra be ve ) . aves their 
° . ; ‘ y R ves. r é “a. 
At last, when the pursuers are closing in, distant ju-ju tom-toms on the actions en (Grac 
Horn sends the others one way and tries bine of the Kivicon Villagers with whom Horn i) Tell how Peru and Nina first tried to 
self to divert the pursuit from them by going had begun to trade. (Grade IX.) talk to each other. (Grade VIII.) 
the opposite way. Renchero gets Peru and Nina 13. Describe Sinclair's trading post. (Grade 10 ell the story of Nina's recognition by 
to a river down which they can float, and then IX.) her mother. (Grade X.) 
finds his master again. They are driven to a 14. Describe the appearance and habits of 11 Tell the story of Nina’s interest ig 
river island at night and surrounded by the na- the crocodile. (Grade VIII.) Horn’s watch. Likewise her interest ig 
ig = yee as ow will have their prey 15. Write a word-picture of an African wa- Peru's mirror. Why does she suddenly 
in the morning. During the darkness, Horn ‘erfall shown ,in the film, pointing out lose interest (Grade XII.) 
and Renchero senstoust a little ratt and float what makes it spectacular. (Grade XII.) 12. Tell the, story of how the white men and 
Past the natives without being discovered. But 16. Describe the rhinoceros. (Grade VII.) Nina leave the cahnibal village and reag& 
one native hurls an idle spear at the floating 17. Tell what Horn, Peru, and Renchero the canoe. (Grade JX.) 
mass, and Renchero is wounded mortally. : ies ees 
; see as they peer through the cracks of 13. Tell the story of how the part arved 
Later Horn reaches a trading post on the e : : , ss ee ‘i © party, ae 
‘ ae the stockade. How is the impression of ad rmed. drive the } away f 
river and outfits another expedition to go up . : " and unarmed, drive the lion away Irom 
: Savage cruelty given? (Grade X.) his kill and take part of it while & 
and search for Peru and Nina. Before he Sait ws : , pi ue = 
18. Describe the Josh House of the savages, tenkels and the vultures . , 
can start, the others come down and there eye * . en. ee nash va 
F h , Satie " P where Nina holds sway. (Grade VIII turn. (Grade XI.) 
ellis Petrand —- Horn emer wane ore 19 Describe the appearance and actions of ey eS : 
must take Nina to civilization, for she will 14. Tell the story of how the starved, 


the Devil Dancers. (Grade VII.) 


make a wife well worth having. Peru insists parched, and feverish party, as they 


p 20. Describe the African pygmies and thei : 
that Horn should be the one, but Horn flips chief. (Grade VIII.) come upon the water hole, are charged 
a trick coin, both sides of which are heads, by the big bull elephants. (Grade X.) 
and so elects Peru. The happy pair take the Suggestive Exercises in Exposition 15. Tell the story of an experience with 
steamer for the world beyond, and Horn , 1 nov’ “ ' lain tl rk crocodiles Grade Vil 
. : n @ short paragraph explain the wor 
returns to trade on the river. a ; 
Gs , : i lat ath of a trader on the west coast of Africa L( fell the story of Horn’s coin with 
* ‘ 
Suggestive Exercises in Description about 1870, as you observed it in the heads” on both sides. (Grade 1X.) 
1. How would you describe the western part filt sana XII.) 7 Tell H 
, . : ‘ n. ade 2 ‘ 7. t 1 anagec o dr: 
of equatorial Africa (the Congo district) 2°. Ex eas a a Stilton PP ty 4 Spee artic: .. oe 
7 e a UXp e ak g ) ative : rics t > the onrushing a »g 
about 1870—the setting of this story? i = aint te a il pa : , * “ ro +s = ee 
ears aS SHC 1e 5 Pe. r¢ é "1bes 1 self € e ¢ ers F 
(Grade XII.) 7 P 7 ) o himself while the others made 
: . . . t e ; 2SCi t radé : 
2. Describe the articles you saw being re- ; eas ' * tail mal a ee Grade XII 
: : 3. at does orn give the Ochiba chief 8 Tel} . - a 
ceived and being sent away at the wharf eae wth : l rell the story of how Horn and Renchero 
at the beginning of the picture. (Grade in ag a4 ivory ey ve are caught between the swarm of croee 
Xi.) trader is welcomed by the Ochibas. diles and the cannibals, but manage @ 
3. ..Mention as many jungle animals as you (Grade VIII.) escape. (Grade X.) 


4. What incident explains why the African 19 Tell how Horn and Renchero make their 


can remember from the film. Describe 
them as to appearance, characteristic huts are located in trees instead of on way down the river on the raft and how 
sounds, and peculiar habits as you saw the greqnt! (Grade IZ. Renchero is killed. (Grade VIII.) 
and heard them in the theater. For 5. Why does the story unfold the approach ae ee ae 
example, refer to the yipping of the toward the cannibals in minutely de initial dahl tear ti Pe oul 
. jackal, the laughing of the hyena, the tailed steps instead of having Horn come - ae VII. _ Bs 
waiting of the jackal for the lion to finish suddenly upon the savages without — ' 
with his kill. Work your material into a 
,two-page descriptive theme. (Grade X.) 
4.. Write a theme of about two pages in 
: which: you contrast the night sounds of 
the Afrigan jungle with the night sounds 
near your home. Imagine yourself lying 
awake and listening to every sound. 


Peru and Nina 


warning? Would it be more thrilling ° ' . 
; Suggestive Exercises in Plot Study 


or less if we were introduced to the 


cannibals at the very start? (Grade X l Enumerate the steps leading to the elt 


6. Explain how the film thrills you with a max of the full crash and booming of 


sense of danger closing in on Horn the Isorga drums, as Horn’s party comes 
x.) face to face with the village stockade. 


(Grade XII ) 


irresistibly. (Grade 


How does the incident of the leopard 


, k@rade X.) crouching in the tree show the terror 2 At what point in the story do the for 
5.,:xdts. shown in the film, describe a pictur- caused by the Isorgas! (Grade XI.) tunes of Horn and Peru seem to be at 
esque view of a typical African village Suggestive Exercises in Narration their lowest ebb? (Grade XI.) 
such as Horn visited. Imagine yourself 1. Tell the story of Peru and the lion cub 3. At what point do we first realize that 
looking from a tree or a_ hill-top. in the early part of the film. Point out Horn and Peru have simultaneously 
(Grade X.) the climax of the story. (Grade VII.) fallen in love with Nina? (Grade X.) ' 


* The plan i« to divide the assignments among members of the Photoplay Club according to the grade of English the individuals are taking. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


How does Horn’s conversation with 
Nina through Renchero affect the plot 
of the story? What unexpected turn 
occurs here? (Grade XI.) 

How does Horn trick the willful girl into 
following through until they reach a 
suitable camp site for the night? (Grade 
xX.) 

What is the effect upon Horn of Peru's 
action in covering the ‘‘white goddess” 
with his coat as she sleeps in the jungle? 
What emotions pass through him as he 
watches Peru fall asleep after covering 
the girl and then covers him with his 
own coat? (Grade XI.) 

How does Horn reveal to us that he has 
fallen in love with Nina and is jealous of 
Peru's attentions to her? (Grade X.) 
Why does Nina fight with Horn and 
bury her teeth in his arm? What does 
this cause Horn to do? What is the 
effect of this in turn on Peru! Is it 
true that people cease to reason when 
they reach emotional crises? What di- 
lemma does Horn find himself in? Like- 
wise Peru? In the end why does the girl 
follow Horn, while Peru and Renchero 
bring up the rear! (Grade XII.) 

What incident brings the jealousy and 
rivalry of the two men over Nina to a 
sharp and bitter issue? (Grade X.) 
What terrible temptation comes over 
Peru as he stands with the club behind 
Horn at the edge of the cliff? What sim- 
ilar temptation comes over Horn as he 
lowers Peru down the cliff by means of 
the rope-like vine? Why is this good 
story-construction? (Grade VIII.) 

At what point in the story, in your 
opinion, is the excitement most intense! 
What are the complications or problems 
at this point? Enumerate them from 
Horn’s point of view. What decision 
does Horn make at this juncture of af- 
fairs? Is the dilemma solved! (Grade 
XI.) 

“What does Captain Horn plan to do after 
the “white goddess’ sails away with 
Peru! (Grade VIII.) 


Suggestive Discussion of Suspense 


1. 


How is suspense created while Peru is 
trying to decide whether to accompany 
Horn up the river into the cannibal- 
infested jungle?! (Grade X.) 

Why does the incident of Peru and the 
impaled head at the beginning of the 
story create suspense? (Grade XI.) 
How is suspense suddenly created while 
Horn is bargaining with the Ochiba 
natives? (a) What sounds are heard? 
(b) What effect do the sounds have on 
the natives? (c) What news do the 
messengers bring?! (d) Would the story 
be as well constructed if the cannibals 
were introduced at once? (Grade IX.) 
Why does the dramatic conflict between 
Horn and Nina after they escape into 
the jungle heighten the interest in the 
story?! (Grade X.) 


Suggestive Discussion of Motivation 


1. 


For what episodes does the introduction 
of the human head impaled on the stick 
prepare? Why should the impression of 
horrer and cruelty be created at the 
start? (Grade XII.) 


vo 


For what episodes does the discovery by 
Horn and Peru of the ashes of the can- 
nibal fire and the skulls and bones pre- 
pare the spectator? Does this help to 
add interest to the story? (Grade XI.) 
What makes the death of Renchero so 
touching? (Grade X.) 

Why do Horn and Peru become ene- 
mies? How do they become reconciled? 
Does the ending seem natural? Why is 
it so touching? (Grade IX.) 


Suggestive Study of Characterization 


1. 


“I 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


How does the following remark show 
an important character trait of Horn’s: 
“When I start to trade a river, I 
trade it.” (Grade VII.) 

How does Horn’s behavior at the sound 
of the cannibal drums show his char- 
acter? How does Peru's behavior show 
his character? (Grade VIII.) 

How does the attitude of Renchero 
toward Horn tend to build up our ad- 
miration for the trader? How does the 
attitude of Horn’s black boys toward him 
show Horn’s character! (Grade X.) 
What is likable about Renchero’s char 
acter! (Grade VII.) 
What is likable about 
(Grade VIII.) 

What is likable about Nina? 
Nina’s mother? (Grade IX.) 

If all the leading characters in a 
likable, 
joyable? Show how this applies to Trader 
(Grade X.) 

How does Horn’s habit of 
pipe in the midst of 
character? Mention an 


Peru’s character? 


About 


story 


are is the story as a whole en 


Horn. 
smoking his 
danger show his 


incident where 


this characteristic is particularly effec 
tive. (Grade VIII.) 

What contrast is there between Nina's 
personality when we first see her and 
her personality as revealed when the 
black spearmen are about to kill Horn 
and Peru? Could the same person be 


at times a simple child and other times 
a fiendish savage? How would you de- 


scribe Nina’s character? What is the 
source of her power? (Grade XII.) 
How does Nina’s attitude while Ren- 


chero is talking to her reveal her per- 
sonality? Is she teasing? Does she pos- 
sess charm! Does she hold your interest? 
(Grade XI.) 

How does Horn show his leadership and 
resourcefulness in the jungle imme- 
diately after the party escapes from 
the Isorga tribe? (Grade XI.) 

How does Horn’s action in standing 
guard, as the others sleep in the jungle, 
increase your admiration for his char- 
acter? (Grade X.) 

Discuss the difference between Peru's 
actions when alone with Nina and 
Horn’s actions when alone with her: 
Which man do you admire more? Why! 
(Grade XII.) 

How does Horn’'s decision to let Peru 
and Nina escape, while he diverts the 
oncoming Isorga horde, show his char- 
acter? How does Horn’s sacrifice affect 
Peru? (Grade XII.) 

What is Renchero’s outstanding trait! 
(Grade VIII.) 
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Suggestive Exercises in the Study 

of Contrast 

1. Contrast the usual behavior of Horn’s 
black boatmen and their excitement 
when they hear the drums of the dis- 
tant cannibal ju-ju, coming from the 
jungle. (Grade IX.) 

2. Diseuss the difference between the atti- 
tude of the natives toward Horn’s party 
when they arrived to trade and their 
attitude as the party withdrew, after the 
interrupting sound of the tom-toms, 
Does this contrast make the story clear- 
er? More forceful? (Grade X.) 

3. Contrast the effect of the cannibal drums 
on Horn and on Peru and Sinclair. 
(Grade X.) 

4. Explain how first sight of a 
human head on a spike is introduced 
into the story and tell why the method 


Peru's 


is effective in creating a thrill. (Grade 
XI.) 

5 How is the effect of the sound of the 
distant tom-toms intensified? What is 
the atmosphere of the story just before 
the drums are heard? What is it just 
after! What do we call this device in 
story construction! Mention some inti- 
mate details as to the actions of the 
natives before and after they hear the 
drums of the cannibals. (Grade XII.) 

6. What makes the situation of a beautiful 
white girl being worshipped as a god- 
dess by the blacks so striking and thrill 
ing? How is this emphasized (Grade 
XI.) 

7. Contrast a jungle scene by day and by 
night. (Grade VIII.) 

Suggestive Word Study 

1 Using a complete sentence, write a defi 
nition of the term trader. (Note: COon- 
sult an unabridged dictionary (Grade 
Vil.) 

2. Using a complete sentence, write a defi- 

nition of the term missionary. (Note: 
Consult an unabridged dictionary.) 
(Grade VII.) 
Define the term safari, and use it in a 
sentence referring to the film Trader 
Horn. (Grade VIII.) 

4 What is a “bull roarer’’? (Grade IX.) 

Suggestive Discussion of Humor 


l Mention several humorous incidents in 
the story, and show how they tend to 
relieve the suspense when it gets too 
intense. (Grade X.) 

2. How does Peru’s guitar contribute a 


vein of humor to the story! (Grade XI.) 


Suggestive Discussion of Atmosphere 
1. How is the atmosphere of terror built up 
in the story? What incidents contribute 
to this effect? What incidents build up 
the increasing sense of danger as Horn 
moves toward the interior of the jungle! 
How is horror created? Can you men- 
tion an example? (Grade X.) 

Why is the gorilla called by the natives 
“the dawn-maker’? (Grade IX.) 


bo 


Suggestive Discussion of Symbolism 
What does the grisly human head on the 
spike symbolize in relation to the story 
as a whole? Why is attention sharply 
focused on this object at the beginning 
of the story! (Grade XII.) 
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The Effect of Lantern Presentation on the Learning 


Principal, Foa 


PART of the present day 
A study was to measure the r¢ 
sult of different methods for th 
visual presentation of 
words. The results of other factors 
will therefore 

Phe 


factors were teacher-directed study 


with which it dealt 
be only briefly summarized. 


as compared with individual study ; 


study of words solely from lists, 


as compared with study from lists 
combined with the writing in sen 
tences during study; the effect of 


homework review as compared 


with the effect of teacher-directed 


review ; and finally, as has _ been 


stated above, a comparison of the 
efficiency of the blackboard and a 
lantern projector for the presen 
tation of words. 

Data for the study were collected 
Fox Meadow School of 
New York, during th: 
school years of 1928-1929 and 
1929-1930 fr 


through seven, including ten 


from the 
Scarsdale, 


three 


dif 


om grade S 


ferent rooms and 250 children. The 


spelling words used for the experi 
ments were grade lists from Pea 
son and Suzzalo, Essentials f 


Spelling. The initial word lists for 


each class were taken fron 
appropriate grade lists 

The study was divided into eight 
five weeks periods, four in the 
vear and four in the second, 
week having in it five spelling per 


iods of fifteen minutes each. An 


initial test was given at the begin 
weeks period, 


ning of each five 


covering the next eighty words in 


the spelling list. Results showed 
twenty-eight as the nearest mean 
number incorrect throughout the 
groups. 


W C1Vvel 
was givetl 


the 


A final dictation test 
covering the eighty words at 


end of the five weeks’ teaching per 


of Spelling Words 
CLAIRE ZYVI 


Veadow Sch Scarsdale, 


iod. These results were then a com- 


bination of immediate and delayed 


recall hey include immediate 
recall for the words studied in the 
fifth one week delayed re- 
call fo e words taught in the 
fourth ( a two weeks delay ed 
recall for those taught in the third 
week, 1soon. In the teacher-di 
rected stud the teacher used the 
direct Ss given in taking up each 
indi 1¢ il word. For the classes 
using individual study, the steps 


wert rinted ona larg piece of oak 
tag posted in the front of each 
roon In the latter case of indivi- 
ual study, the actual experimenta 
tio1 l preceded by a week’s di 

| stud so that the method 


might be familiar to all the chil- 


dren Che rotation of the use of 
individual or teacher-directed study 
with the pupil groups involved 


eliminated the effect of unfamiliar 


ity with the such 


method, if un 
fan did exist 
The directions used throughout 
the ¢ erimentation for the study 
ing of words were as follows: 
l. Lo t the word. Say it 
g al it closely iS you 
( ce it distinctly 
Zz. Se our eve nd recall the 
syllable | syllable as 
vhispet it, Say the let 
rs bv syllables 
5. Lan at the bool or word on 
board) to see if you said 
the letters correctly If not, 
peat steps 1 . 
+. Write the word and check to 
see if you are right [f not 
steps 1 through 4 
5. Write it again and look to see 
if vou are correct. If you have 
itten the word three times 
correctly assume that you 
have learned it for the day. If 


N. 


you make a single mistake be- 

gin with step 1 and repeat the 
study. 

In teacher-directed study, the 

taking up of each word in turn by 


the teacher, the children worked 
together, spending a uniform 
amount of time on each word 


missed by any individual in the 
class. The word was written on the 
board, as a whole and in syllables, 
in the presence of the class. The 
children worked at the same time 
but not in unison; i. e., each child 
said the word and spelled it softly 
and at his own rate of speed. The 
children not missing any words in 
the preliminary test of the words 
for the week excused from 
study. The words to be studied in- 
cluded all those missed in the six- 
teen-word list for the week. 

In the individual-study plan the 
child studied the words he himself 
missed on the preliminary test. The 
same study-method carried 
out as that used by the teacher-di- 
rected groups, with the exception 
of a controlled division of time on 


were 


was 


the various words. 

Since this article is primarily 
concerned with the effect of lantern 
presentation as compared with 
blackboard presentation, the results 
from the use of the other factors 
summarized 
only briefly as follows: Teacher- 
directed study proved to be more 


investigated will be 


effective than individual study; the 
use of a list context method was 
more effective than the use of a 
method in which the child studied 
the words solely from lists ; home- 
work review did not improve re- 
method was 
results 


the best 


used, but helped 


sults when 
equalize 
with methods which were less ef- 


fective. 
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A method was now used in which 
the relative effect could be meas- 
ured of concentrating attention on 
the visual form of the word by pre- 
senting words with the lantern 
wherever they had formerly been 
presented on the blackboard. The 
plan for the week now was: 


Monday: Present each word in 
turn with the lantern. Use the word 
in a sentence or have the children 
give sentences containing it. Dic- 
tate the list for the week. Present 
each word again with the projector 
for correction. The children with 
100% are excused from study for 
the week. 


Tuesday: The teacher teaches 
the words according to the same 
study plan used throughout the ex- 
periment. Each word is presented 
with the lantern and exposed dur- 
ing the time of study. If it is a syl- 
lable word the syllable slide is also 
shown. 

Wednesday: The children write 
the class list of words for the week 
in their own sentences. They may 
use more than one word in a sen- 
tence if they care to. The list of 
words is on the board during the 
writing. The teacher presents each 
word with the lantern for correc- 
tion. The teacher teaches the words 
missed, again using the slides. 

Thursday: The teacher dictates 
the words in the week’s list in sen 
tences. The children correct these 
from the slides. The teacher re- 
teaches the words 
using the projector. 

Friday: The teacher gives a test 
on all the words for the week. The 
slides are presented for correction. 
All words missed are retaught, us- 
ing the lantern. 

Keep a class graph showing pro- 
gress on each week’s work. 

Each teacher made slides for her 
classes by printing the word on a 
plain glass slide with a stub pen 
and India ink. A vivid enough 
contrast was thus secured that the 


missed, again 


thrown on the 
walls of the The 
which were a_ semi-trans- 


words could be 
plaster room. 
shades, 
parent linen, were drawn, leaving 
sufficient light in the room for the 
children to write. When a com- 
pletely darkened room was_ used, 
the electric lights were left on for 
All lanterns for 
the experiment were obtained from 
the Keystone View 
Meadville, Pa. 


Whenever the word being studied 


the same reason. 


Company, 


had more than one syllable, two 
slides were made, one for the en- 
tire word, the other with the word 
divided into syllables. In all cases 
where the word was being taught 
the slide with the entire word was 
presented first and pronounced. The 
syllable slide was then put in from 
the left side of the lantern, so that 
the first syllable of the word ap- 
peared, followed by the others in 
order. The teacher in charge made 
a slight pause after each syllable, as 
the children pronounced it. Follow- 
ing this procedure, the entire slide 
with the undivided word was again 
projected and the children wrote 
the word three times, following the 
same method of study _ used 
throughout the experiment . 

The results of the experiment as 
reported here, dealing with the use 
of the lantern for the presentation 
of spelling words 


may be sum- 


marized as follows: 


1. The use of the lantern for the 


presentation of words gave 
better results than the use of 
the blackboard when the same 


method was used in other re- 


spects. 
2. Each of the factors, the list- 
context method, teacher-di- 


rected study, lantern presen- 
tation of words, and teacher 
directed review seemed about 
equally significant in increasing 
the mean number of words 
gained. But the mean gain 


from the 28 unknown words, 


oF) 
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by the different methods used. 
appear as follows: 
Gain in 
Method words 
Words in lists, individual 
study 
Teacher-directed study, 
method... .22 
Teacher-directed study, 


list-context 


list-context method, lan- 
tern presentation...... 24 
Teacher-directed stud y; 
list-context method, lan- 
tern presentation, teach- 
er-directed review..... 26 
The method. was 


eous for 


advantag- 





poor, medium, and 
good 
mean percentage of incorrect 
words at the end of a five 
weeks’ period of study from 
35 to 7 percent; in the group 
with the highest percentage of 
error the decrease was from 
32 to 12 percent; among the 


average spellers from 32 to 10 


spellers, decreasing the | 


- 


a 


| A FIERA AEE ET 


percent; among the best spell- | 


ers from 33 to 9 percent. 
A method’ which combined 
these favorable elements had 
about 180,000 chances to 1 of 
giving better results than a 
method which did not include 
them. 

Of the methods experimented 
with the plan of work for the 
week which seems to combine 
best the elements found to be 
statistically advantageous to 
the learning of words is this 
last one used. 

Monday : 


new 


half of the 


words for the 


Teach 
week 
(about 8), using the lantern 
for presentation. Dictate the 
words just taught in a list 
and reteach the ones missed. 
Tuesday: Teach the other half 
of the new words for the 
week; using the lantern for 
Dictate the 
words just taught in a list 


presentation. 


and reteach the ones missed. 
(Concluded on page 310) 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 











Business Looks at the Films 


OTION pictures take their 
M place among the standard 
forms of advertising in the atten- 
tion accorded to them by national 
advertisers, as evidenced by a Con 
ference and Exhibit on Motion Pic- 
tures as an Advertising Medium, 
sponsored by the Screen Advertis- 
ers Association, a department of 
the 
America, 
take place at the Roosevelt Hotel 
in New York City, January 28th, 
29th and 30th. The Exhibit in con 
nection with the 


Advertising Federation of 


which is announced to 


Conference will 
bring to view recent innovations in 
equipment and materials, as well 
as data concerning organizations 
available to the user—all of which 
have contributed much to the pres- 
ent importance of industrial and 
advertising films. 

It is interesting to recall, in the 
history of motion picture develop- 
ment, that the industrial film early 


took its place in the educational 


field. Films produced to tell the 
story of some particular product 
were among the first so-called 


“educationals”, often run as addi- 
tions to the feature film in early 
motion picture theatres and offer- 
ing material easily within reach for 
the first instructional programs in- 
troduced in schools and colleges. 
Education owes much to this type 
of film, usually made available free 
of charge and to whose production 
the best efforts of the industry it 
devoted. Upon a 


pictured, were 


library of such industrial films, 
many a school has built its visual 
instruction program. 

Although the industrial film has 
kept pace with production in other 


branches of the motion picture art, 


new distribution channels, the 


growth of short length film for 
theatrical use, the advent of sound 
and color, the development of the 
16mm. film, and many other factors 
are operating to give added import- 
ance to the motion picture of the 
present day as an influence on the 


public mind and pocketbook. How 
advertising may profit by such 
developments will be fully dis- 


cussed by recognized leaders in the 
industry. The Conference promises 
to develop a relationship between 
the advertiser and the motion pic- 
ture industry that has heretofore 
never existed. 

Some of the topics outlined in the 
preliminary announcement are: 
technical improve- 


How recent 


ments in motion picture pro- 


duction enhance the effective- 
ness of screen advertising. 

The value of a recognized mark 
of authority and reliability in 
screen advertising. 

The 


survey of screen advertising. 


Government’s nation-wide 

[he 16mm. market as an outlet 
for screen advertising. 

Progress in sound recording tech- 
nique, as regards 35mm. and 
16mm films. 

16mm. film-lending libraries as 
an outlet for advertising films. 

The 


represent a true cross-section of the 


Conference is planned to 


varied interests concerned in indus- 


trial motion pictures. Government 


representatives, members of na- 


tional trade associations, advertis- 


ers and leaders among motion 


picture producers will be present to 
discuss phases of this modern 
means of presenting an advertiser's 


message to audiences everywhere. 


Headquarters of the Conference 
Committee of the Screen Adver- 
tisers Association are located at 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


City, N. Y. M. C. 


Visual Aids Loaned by Libraries 
Government Bulletin, 1930, No. 
20 entitled “County Library 
Service to Rural Schools” devotes 
a few paragraphs to the visual 
aids that are circulated among 
rural schools by county libraries, 
especially in California. 
“Librarians from 79 country 
libraries report the loan of pic- 
tures; 34, one or more of the fol- 


lowing types of visual aids: 
stereoscopes and_ stereographs, 
lantern and lantern slides, and 
motion picture machines and 


films. Collections of pictures, gen- 
erally unframed, are about the 
first things that county librarians 
provide themselves, following 
books. 

“All except 2 of the 34 county 
librarians reporting the circula- 
tion of such visual aids as stereo- 
scopes and lantern and motion 
picture machines are from Cali- 
The two not located in 
California are the Burlington 
County Library in New Jersey 
and the Brumback Library of 
Van Wert County, Ohio. The 
former circulates motion picture 
films and the latter stereographs 
and stereoscopes.” 


fornia. 


Motion Pictures in Health Education 
The Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Medical Association of Georgia, 
formed to extend the aims of the 
medical profession to the various 
which 
in health 


women’s organizations 


look to advancement 
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and education, have resolved to 
establish a health film library. 
Each county auxiliary will put 
on during the year a health pro- 
gram, using one or more health 
films, in cooperation with local 
Parent-Teacher Associations and 
These programs 
State 
which 


women’s clubs. 
will be in 
Health Film 
shall make and keep a list of ap- 
proved health films, both free and 
rentable. As far as possible the 
members shall preview the pic- 
tures, so that they can give a 
personal recommendation. 

Last year the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary sponsored fifteen health pro- 
grams in different parts of the 
state. In addition, Mrs. John A. 
Selden, chairman of the film com- 
mittee, lectured throughout the 
state on the subject of motion 
pictures and health. 


charge of a 
Committee 


School Children Make “Talkies” 

An interesting recent develop- 
ment in the school use of visual 
aids is the working out of “talkie” 
projects. One group of primary 
children in a Minnesota district 
school produced a moving pic- 
ture of Indian home life. In the 
study the children told the story 
for the day, then drew and col- 
ored pictures of the phase of In- 
dian life presented. They then 
pasted these pictures long 
strips of paper, with a roller at- 
tached at each end, and placed 
them in a shoe box, which they 
used as a miniature stage. These 
“movie boxes” were carried home 


on 


to their parents to whom they 
retold the lessons learned. 
Another similar project was 


carried on by a group of fifth 
grade pupils on the subject of 
Industries. A survey of natural 
resources of a given territory was 
made, and information gathered 
on raw materials. The children 


made excursions to _ industrial 
plants and museums, painted pos- 
ters, wrote stories, and collected 
specimens, pictures and slides. As 
the last step they planned and 
constructed a moving picture 
theater in which they gave their 
“talkie” for the benefit of other 


classes and parents. 


Army Plans Sound Films 

The Army Signal Corps has 
that 
their sound subjects will begin 


announced the filming of 
next spring, all arrangements for 
production and distribution hav- 
ing been completed. These films 
will be used to train officers and 
enlisted men in various branches 
will be dis- 
the 


areas and foreign 


of the service and 
tributed to all 
schools, corps 


service 


departments. 

The Army has just purchased 
equipment for the recording of 
the films. The lectures which will 
accompany the pictures will give 
verbal descriptions and instruc- 
tions so that it will make possible 
the giving of actual commands 
with the films. 


Iowa Holds Visual Conference 


In connection with the Iowa 
State 
Des 


group of educators met on No- 
vember 14 to 


Teachers Association at 


Moines, an_ enthusiastic 


discuss visual in- 
struction. The program consisted 
“The 


Slides and Stereographs in Visual 


of addresses on Use of 


Instruction”, by Illa E. Poden- 


dorf, Junior High School, New- 


ton, and “Visual Education Ma- 
terials in Agriculture’, by Dr. 
Winfield Scott of the State 


Teachers College. In addition, 
Dean W. F. Barr of Drake Uni- 
versity presented the 
“Talking Motion Pictures in Edu- 
cation,’ which was accompanied 


subject, 


by a demonstration of synchro- 


nized motion pictures. 
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Academy Confers 1930 Awards 
Awards of Merit for outstand- 


ing individual achievements in 
motion pictures have been an- 
nounced and presented by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 


The 


which is an annual event, was at- 


and Sciences. ceremony, 
tended by 500 Academy members 
and guests. 

Norma Shearer received the ac- 
tress award for her work in “The 
Divorcee” and George Arliss that 
“Disraeli”. “All 
Quiet on the Western Front” was 
the 
Lewis Milestone, its director, was 


for actor with 


voted best production and 


awarded for its achievement. 


FOREIGN NOTES 


Phases of Cinema 
OswELL BLAKESTON 
S. M. Eisenstein was the director 
of a small theatre in Moscow. One 
of his first presentations 
he planned the 


Was a 


comedy ; 


classical 


production with interludes — by 
clowns, and he chose plain ropes 
His brilliant 


Alexandroff, mastered 


for a setting. assis- 
tant, G. V. 
the exacting art of acrobatics, and 
exhibition skipping, in order to help 
his original chief bring the circcus 
to the theatre. 

And the stage led to the film; 
for Eisenstein does not look down, 
like most film people, on the stage. 
He has a joke about the museum 
which shows the skull of Caesar at 
the of ten together with the 
same gentleman’s skull at the age 
of thirty. 
illustration of 
between 


age 


This he regards as an 
relationship 
the 
new 


the 
exists cinema 
the 
simply 
But it 
presume 


which 
and stage; our art is 
the 
would be a 
that he tolerates stage 
the Nobody 


realizes more keenly than Eisen- 


old one grown up. 


mistake to 
technique on films. 
stein the tremendous difference be- 
tween each medium. He considers 
that the golden age of the theatre 
was the period when Meyerhold 
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arranged for the actors to dress in 
front of the audience so that the 
whole affair became deliberately 
artificial; genuine dressing-up and 
mummery. 
Again, he scoff at 


does not 


painting, Ite feels that the older 
graphic art has found its release 
in the cinema. The impressionists 
split up light, and, it might be said, 
that their final achievement must 


blank 


light is passed. Painters, who ove 


be a screen across which 


look this fact, are today wasting 
their time with architectural sketch 
ing. 

In order to explain the true 
function of the cinema he reminded 
me of the Greek philosophers, who 
combined philosophy with emotion. 
The .mystics separated the two. 
Therefore it is the business of the 


new cinema to recombine the two 


elements. A phase of purely emo 


tional cinema is over. It is no 
longer sufficient to show a pretty 
girl weeping to arouse the specta- 
tor to a sensation of pity. Every- 


body will remember the famous 


scene of the dead sailor in “Potem 
kin”; by desolate atmospheric shots 


Eisenstein induced the mood long 
before a close-up of crying eyes 


was glimpsed, and by that time the 
The 


audience 


in tears. 
new film is teaching the 
to think; the intellectual film fol 


spectator was already 


lows the mass film. 

“It was so much easier,” Ejisen- 
stein declared,” to make a revolting 
cruiser grip the imagination of the 
audience than it was to make the 
man-in-the-street interested in a 
nilk-separator.” 

To solve the problem of how to 
to make the implements of a farm 
dramatic he set his students an 


He 
different novel by Zola, and then 


exercise. gave to each one a 


instructed the class to make an 
analysis of Zola’s method of at- 
effects. 


He studied, himself, the way he 


taining definite emotional 


had cut ordinary scenes of pathos, 


and he employed, in “The General 


Line,” these forms for the shots 


of agricultural tools. 

“Supposing,” he suggested to 
me, “that | wanted to make a film 
[ would not 


be content to depict the outstand- 


around some celebrity 


ing incidents in that man’s life; I 


should make full use of the intel- 


lectual cinema to teach the people 


what the man stood for, what were 


his doctrines, what the tenets of 
his faith.” 

No other director in the world 
could do this with the sure hand 


of Ejisenstein 


Montage, as we all know, is the 
basis of Russian film construction; 
but it is a meaningless word until 


Eisenstein has explained it. He has 


made four principal divisions: 
metric, rhythmic, tonic, and over- 
tonic. When a director cuts a 


sequence with the aid of a 


tape- 


measure, paying no attention to the 


pictorial contents of the strips of 


celluloid, he is metrical 


§ using 


montage. Its possibilities are severe- 


7 
| 
i 


y limited: it is most happily used 


for a march as all who saw Pudov- 


kin’s “Mother” will Excite 


agree. 


ment can be worked up by lopping, 


in accurate proportion, the strips 
shorter 


shorter and One point is 


worth noting, that is that the pro- 


portions, which regulate the bal- 
ance of frames, should be simple, 
as two to three, three to four. A 


fault in the work of Vertoff is that 


he frequently employs too com- 
plicated proportions (fifteen to six- 
teen. ) 

Rhythnuc montage takes into ac- 
count the subjects of the shots. A 
have 


shot, two feet in length, may 


abstract value as a shot 
of four; on the cutting room table 
it would be impossible to account 
for the lengths of celluloid, only 
after projection will it be obvious 
to the sympathetic and skilled. For 
the much quoted scenes on the steps 
Eisenstein 


at Odessa, constantly 


changed his camera angle for the 
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close-ups of the descending feet. 
Each close-up varies in duration in 
the finished version of “Potemkin,” 
yet the effect is rhythmic. A very 
praised film, about Mongolia, was 
spoiled because the director, at- 
tempting to reproduce the rhythms 
of the native dances, cut his scenes 
with mere mathematical exactitude. 

Tonic montage deals with the 
greys and blacks. This is cutting 
influenced by the movements of the 
brain rather than physical move- 
ments of the actors. 

Supertonic montage is the sub- 
tlest and most difficult. There is 
a musical analogy. Debussy, and 
other more modern musicians, have 
sought to make symphonies with 
the overtones of melodies, instead 
of weaving the melodies themselves. 
Eisenstein, undrstands all 
the implications of this new discov- 
; at the moment it can be 
claimed as a great step forward for 
sound films. Supertonic cutting 
permits the sound and film to be of 
the same length, for the somewhat 
involved reason that overtones are 
non-emotional. 

Processes of cutting follow pro- 
cesses of thought. Abstract thought 
can be paralleled in the film of 
titles. The series of idols, in “Ten 
Days,” exemplify the modern trend 
primitive modes of 


alone, 


ery 


to imitate 
thought. 

Another vital aspect of montage 
is conflict ; each scrap of film must 
have conflict with the next. The 
theory of conflict can be observed 
in all the arts. Opposing lines in 
a painting give it dynamic force, 
or contrasted colours are responsi- 
ble for its life. Poetry has many 
conflicts; for example between the 
form and the sense of the words. 
The conflict, between two frag- 
ments of film, can be heightened 
to an explosion. 

Working in his sensitive way 
Eisenstein finds that the scenario 
cannot, by laws of montage, be 


(Concluded on page 308) 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 








International Review of Edu- 
cational Cinematography (Aug- 
ust, September, October) Every 
teacher and parent should read 
Marianne Hoffman’s “The Cin- 
ema and Adolescence with Refer- 
ence to Nervous Diseases,” as 
well as Dr. Fabio Pennacclii’s 
“Children and the Cinema.” Ma- 
dame Hoffman, an Hungarian 
Headmistress at Budapest, as the 
editor’s note ' tells 
the relations between the cinema 
and crime” from her first-hand 
experience of the influence, direct 
and indirect. The Italian psy- 
chiatrist, on the other hand, ap- 
proaches the problem from a 
purely psychiatric point of view 
as a member of the staff at the 
Perugia Asylum. It is futile to 
quote parts from this scholarly 
discussion. Suffice it to say that 
both writers condemn the film 
for its strong and evil influence 
upon the adolescent and _ the 
weak, its detrimental health influ- 
ence upon the child in over-stim- 
ulation and general nervous “dis- 
balance”. 

It is always difficult to select 
articles for comment in these col- 
umns from a publication which 
should be read from cover to cover 
by every serious-minded individual. 
However, we must. Therefore, from 
the September issue we may choose 
“The Cinematograph as an Im- 
portant Factor in the Investiga- 
tion of Occult Phenomena,” by 
Dr. Albert Hellwig, Director of 
the Provincial Court of Justice, 
Potsdam, “Should War Films be 
Seen by Children,” by E. Elie of 
the Educational Cinematographic 
Institute, “The Educational Film 
at Rio de Janeiro,” by J. Serrano, 
Technical Vice-Director of Edu- 


us, “discusses 


Influ- 
ence of Films on Family Life of 
Today,” by F. Jacobs. 

From the October 
shall not select any single title 
but simply call our readers’ atten- 
tion to the fact that the entire 


cation, and “Tremendous 


issue we 


issue discusses and reports the 
use of cinematography in psy- 
chological study and experimen- 


tation. 


The Living Age (November) 
“The Future of the Films” is one 
of the most important articles in 
publications. 


current magazine 


Divided into two critical portions, 
“Movies for the Middle Class”, 
by Bela Balzas, and “Talkies and 
the Stage,” 
Reuss, it 

and splendidly the inspiration af- 
forded by Central Europe in es- 


by Prince Henry of 


discusses thoroughly 


tablishing the movies “as an 
authentic art”. 

Herr Balzas, a theatrical direc- 
tor of note, wrote his article orig- 
inally for the Weltbuhne, A Berlin 
radical 


weekly, organizing his 


comments under the familiar det- 
rimental aspect of all cinema de- 
velopment. 


Film production is a big industry and 
must bear itself accordingly. It must 
defer to the ideas of the greatest pos- 
sible number of people, without, how- 
ever, surrendering any of its own in- 
terests. As a profit-making enterprise 
it must concern itself with the lower 
social orders, but it can only release 
spiritual and emotional needs in such 
a way that the interests of the ruling 
class are not imperiled. It is thus 
thrown back almost entirely on that 
group of people who are the least 
aware of their own interests, the lower 
middle class. 

The middle-class outlook means that 
narrow point of view induced by a life 
devoid of and _ political con- 
sciousness. It is a ‘modest,’ short- 


social 


sighted egotism with an eye only for 
immediate surroundings. The barriers 
of its own limitations provide the low- 
er middle class with a firm fortress, 
Everything inside these walls is idyllic, 
everything outside romantic. Romane- 
ing is one of the weapons of defense 
that the middle class has developed, 
and no fear must ever shake its belief 
in its own inviolable basis of life, al- 
though this basis may actually no 
longer exist. The happy ending min- 
isters to this belief. 

From this general introduction 
the author proceeds to a full pres- 
entation. We cannot quote at 
length nor is it a feasible plan to 
attempt to select, from the article, 
representative parts. It is exe- 
cuted with that compact German 
method that makes such 


tion difficult. 


quota- 
Suffice it to say 
that Herr Balzas proves beauti- 
fully and satisfyingly that the 
cinema must be devoted to that 
large lower middle class which 
“never contemplates changing its 
surroundings but creates a film 
mythology for itself whose action 
occcurs in polite old Vienna or 
along the poetic Rhine, where no 
mechanical tempo devours senti- 
ment and spontaneity; the class 
which has become enlightened by 
travel, by unassailable human ex- 
perience, and which must turn to 
the film which expends all its ar- 
tistry in assisting the flight from 
consciousness, and the desire for 
hero 
who is happy when he finds his 


the brave, simple-hearted 
girl and can live with her.” 
As we have said, this piece- 
meal quotation ruins the close 
continuity and whole meaning of 
one of the month’s most thought- 
ful comments upon the film. 
Prince Henry of 
young Hungarian critic, first pub- 
lished his “Talkies and the Stage” 


Reuss, a 
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in the Vossiche Zeitung, a Berlin 
Liberal Daily. The writer feels 
that the rapid development of the talk- 
ing film has begun to haunt theatrical 
folk. 


Of course the dangers are often 


exaggerated but they exist none the 
less. Silent films and the radio were 
not able to damage the theatre. They 


may have attracted audiences, but they 
did not 


the legitimate stage. 


turn many people away from 


Now, however, the theatrical crisis 


is real and is growing more intense. 


Performances are being shortened, ex- 


penses are being reduced. The opera 
and the drama are both on the de 
fensive and mergers are beginning to 
occur. 

Yet, in the long run, the German 
theatre, with its superb versatility, 


cannot be defeated and everything 


eventually will be rebuilt and reshaped 


in an orderly sensible fashion. But 
incessant economizing may lead to a 
form of artistic degradation that 1s 
worse than complete collapse, and it 


would probably be wise to have go 
traveling companies play in cities that 


can no longer support first-rate 
tres of their own. 

The writer discusses the sound 
film as a substitute for the opera 
as well as for the legitimate stage 
production. 


German thea- 


Its value lies in its independenc« 


Of what value is the 
tre? 
from central control, in the individual 


How 


performance in some small town much 


ity of each troupe. often is a 
more intelligent than one in a big city. 
But with the advent of the sound films 
all this is to be eliminated. The stage 
is to become standardized. We are to 
have nothing but master directors, mas- 
ter singers, masters everywhere, a 
dreadfully boring state of affairs that 
threatens to remove all intelligence 
from the German 


Prince Henry 


stage. 
feels that, in 
every way, the sound film must 
be confined to its own medium, 
theatres, its 
He feels that, cer- 
tainly, it has a distinct power of 
its own but that it has no right 
to take 
intact” as well as popular plays. 
The talking film has the advantage 
over the silent film of being able to re- 
produce both the sound of the human 


its own own ways 


and manners. 


over “successful operas 


voice and other noises, but its real su- 
lies in the noise effects, not 
in the The 
of the sound film perhaps lies in these 
effects, combina- 
of the and the imper- 


h are leading it far from the 


periority 


vocal ones. real strength 


strange these queer 


tions personal 
sonal whi 
legitimate 


intimate technique ‘of the 


theatre. 


[ therefore prophesy that good times 


are coming to the theatre. The theatre 
will win out in the end because its ele- 


ments are human and because human 


time will 
be able to fathom other human beings. 


beings never to the end of 

Vanity Fair (November) “The 
Theatre”, by George Jean Nath- 
an, establishes in its introduction 
the fact that the theatres of Eur- 
have 


of great 


ope passed from the hands 


vriters and producers 


into the doubtful and retrograde 
management of second raters. The 
author then 


that the 


states emphatically 
talkies 
nothing to do with the decline of 
the theatre. 


have literally 


The European theatre has never de- 
l nearly so greatly upon the intel- 


lectual pe 


call is to the 


asantry as the American; its 


more cultured element in 


the population. And that element, while 


deserting theatre because of the 
junk it has been offering, has no com- 
merce with the screen yellers. In 
France, indeed, the talking pictures at- 
tract little attention from any quarter, 


for all the statements one reads to the 
contrary in the various newspapers and 


trade journals. 


In England there is a much greater 


in the mechanical chatterboxes, 
part of the pit and gal- 
lery theatrical element 


largely on the 


which, despite 


noise machines, 


its affection for the 
continues its previous affection for the 
theatre, especially when the theatre is 
at its worst. In Germany there is much 


gabble about the talkies among the 


lower classes who, since the war, have 
pretty generally stayed away from the 
theatre anyway, save when it offers So- 
cialisti imitations of 


tripe, cheap 


American jazz and vaudeville shows, or 


some especially sinister view of sex. 
Surely the critic who makes 
these assertions is as strong in 


the Ger- 


statements in 


perceptive capacity as 


man critic whose 
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The Living Age conflict abso- 
lutely with Mr. Nathan’s. It is 
interesting, however, to receive 
the commentary of two distin- 
guished writers who fail to agree 
on so vital a subject. 


The Review of Reviews (Octo- 
ber) “Newspictures,” reprinted 
from the September issue of For- 
tune, is a newsman’s account of 
straightforward, if bold, picture- 
hunting for news, either in the 
daily papers or the film reels. 


Newspictures is not a business like 
Basically it is absurdly sim- 
ple. Something important happens and 
is recorded by the newscamera’s cold 
eye. That is all. Except that impor- 
tant things happen in broad daylight, 
storms, pitch-black night, leagues under 
miles above the earth, in 


another. 


the sea, 
planes, trains. 


And the author forthwith il- 
lustrates his generalization in 
vigorous fashion. 


National Board of Review Ma- 
gazine (October) “The Place and 
Value of Motion Pictures in Edu- 
cational Work,” by William H. 
Dudley, discusses at great length 
the use of the motion picture as 
one of the several visual aids used 
in schools. For the film as a legiti- 
mate and essential part of any 
school subject, Dr. Dudley’s arti- 
cle is an encouraging bit of edu- 
cation in itself. 


Close-Up (October and Novem- 
ber) From the October issue of 
this splendid English publication 
Herman B. Wein- 
berg’s “The Cinema and the Cen- 
sors,’ and Trude Weiss’ “Motion 
Pictures in the Classroom” as of 
particular interest to our readers. 
From the November issue we find 
C. E. Stenhouse’s “Cinema Litera- 
ture,” Bryher’s “Danger in the 
Cinema” and Oswell Blakeston’s 
“Enough—No More” as a diver- 
sified list of widely different 


we mention 


topics. 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 








(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with 


The Educational Screen) 








Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





Bad Man, The ( Walter Huston) (1st 
Natl) Bluntly sophisticated Mexican 
thriller with little to redeem it save 
Huston’s engaging acting as Robin 
Hood bandit who settles summarily 
both morals and finances by shoot- 
ing rich husband to save ranch and 
let wife go to man she loves. Large- 
ly false and feeble story, with Heg- 
gie painfully overacting the bur- 
lesque uncle. 


Billy the Kid (John Mack Brown) 
(MGM) Pretentious western—dou- 
ble width screen—based supposedly 
on life of famous outlaw of the 
“sixties,”’ slow-moving and uncon- 
vincingly acted. Aside from fine 
scenery, merely an endless succes- 
sion of gunplay and killings. so long 
drawn out as to be tiresome, with 
“rube’’ comedy sprinkled thickly. 


Dancers, The (Lois Moran and 
Phillips Holmes) (Fox) Artificial 
love-story of wholesome little caba- 
ret girl in Canada, an unwholesome 
little girl in England, and one fine 
boy. In parts wistful and charming, 
in parts cheap and sexy, showing 
that whoopee is the only cure for 
troubles. Lois Moran utterly inade- 
quate, Mae Clarke and Holmes good. 


Danger Lights (Louis Wolheim 
and Robert Armstrong) (RKO) First 
showing, by new apparatus, of 
double width picture in third dimen- 
sion. Crude railroad melodrama, 
poor voice reproduction and dialog. 
sluggish movements and slow tempo 
—faults easily corrected when they 
learn to handle new camera. Pic- 
torial values and effects splendid, 
worth seeing for their own sake. 


Derelict, The (George Bancroft) 
(Para) More tough sailor life. Two 
rival First Mates are promoted and 
demoted in command of ships be- 
cause of a cabaret girl who seeks 
free passage from Cuba to Rio. 
Struggle based on nautical rivalry 
rather than sex. Fist-fights, violent 
storm, with. usual Bancroft heroics 
and hard-boiled dialog throughout. 


Feet First (Harold Lloyd) (Para- 
mount) Excellent farce-comedy, 
clean, lively, wholesome, in best 
Lloyd manner. Old gags welcome, 
new ones delightful, such as the 
“two spoons’’ motif. More char- 
acter comedy than usual, hence 
called “slow’’ by newspaper critics. 
Dizzy mid-air stuff at end almost too 
thrilling for sensitive nerves. 


Heads Up (Charles Rogers) (Para) 
Light social comedy, with some fair 
singing. Young ensign from Annap- 
olis gets first assignment to trace 
rum-running being carried on secret- 
ly by captain of yacht belonging to 
his sweetheart’s mother. After 
amusing complications, hero solves 
problem and wins girl. Rogers’ role 
fits him exactly, Helen Kane's also. 








For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


Mediocre 


Mediocre 


Passable 


Interesting 


Hardly 


Excellent 


Passable 








For For 
Youth Children 
(15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Better not |No 
Hardly No 
Doubtful No 
Interesting | Interesting 
Not the No 
best 
Excellent | Excellent 
not too 
thrilling 
Amusing Amusing 





Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





(Ben Lyon and 
(U.A.) Magnificent 
breath-taking and 


irresistibly 


Hell’s Angels 
Jean Harlow) 
air photography, 
beautiful, giving an 
thrilling and realistic picture of 
air fighting in the great war. So 
much for the reported $4,000,000 
Rest is cheap sex stuff, the 
heroine an offensive wanton, and| 
drunken necking shown as} 
the normal reward for war 





costs. 


scenes 


heroes 


. 7 . } 
Just Imagine (El Brendel) (Fox) 
Industry's naive imagination tries to | 
show the highly mechanized world 


of 1980 saturated with El Brendel's 


elementary humor. Much novelty in 
photographic efforts and fantastic 
sets, but little else Mixture of 
futuristic love affairs, scant cloth 


wisecracking dialog 
and the inevitable 
and 


ing, uninspired 
pseudo-science, 


songs Rocket trip, grotesque 
sounds and scenes on Mars, for| 
climax 


Ladies in Love (Alice Day and 
Johnnie Walker) (Chesterfield ) 
Trite and ordinary story, but with 
much human appeal, of the country 
boy come to city to seek fortune in 
songs but finds girl of his dreams 
His gold-digging village sweetheart 
and the city girl’s rich, city-man 
admirer, fail to thwart true love 
ete. 


(Winnie Light 
farce- 


Life of the Party 
Slapstick 


ner) (Warner) 

comedy near apex of bad taste. Two 
brazen gold-diggers steal gorgeous 
gowns from burlesque Frenchman 
modiste in New York, and start 
for Havana to win rich husbands. 


wise-cracking, furni- 
and general vulgarity 
and all in 


Cheap slang 
ture smashing 
at their best (or worst) 
Technicolor. 


(Grant Mitchell and 
Phillips Holmes) (Warner) Whole- 
some and thoroughly human com- 
edy, appealingly played, of a charm 
ing boy yielding to a disgrace- 


Man to Man 


complex because his humble but 
worthy father served prison term 
for more or less excusable murder 


Chief flaw is that son’s coldness and 
antipathy toward his lovable dad is 
somewhat overdone. 


Min and Bill (Marie Dressler and 
Wallace Beery)(MGM) Strong com- 
edy, full of hilarity, vice, and vio- 
lence, with Marie Dressler inimi- 
table as keeper of sordid water- 
front dive, tough and crusty, but 
convincingly devoted to her little 


ward (well played by Dorothy Jor- 
dan) formerly abandoned by disso- 
lute mother. Slapstick, pathos, 


vulgarity, and choice pantomime 
Oh, Sailor Behave (Olsen ana 
Johnson) (Warner) Cheap and stupid 
hash, poorly acted and directed, 
about wavering wives and fickle 
fiancees—songs absurdly inserted, 
and the largely vulgar »uffoonery 











of Olsen and Johnson scattered 
throughout regardless of plot 


some 





For For For 
Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Fine in Pernicious | Pernicioug 
spots 
| | 
| | 
Novel | Perhaps Hardly 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
Hardly | Fair | Hardly 
} 
| | 
Tawdry Better not No 
| 
| 
Good Very Good | Good 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Enter- Amusing fetter not 
taining but sordid 
theme 
Stupid Unwhole- | No 
| 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


(E. E. He 
World) A 
“Horton 


yrton) 





Once a Gentleman 
(Sono-Art Wide 


surd 





farce-comedy on same 
formula of mistaken identity re 
deemed and made largely ‘charac 
ter’ comedy by Horton's excellent 
acting, with an able cast Philade 
phia butler masquerades among his 
employer's rich society friends as a 
Colonel from India If movied 
only knew enough to furnish right 
material Horton could produce 
character comedy of the finest 

Only Saps Work (Leon Errol) 
(Paramount) Thin story containing 
merely an ideal role for 8 
comedy antics as a burlesque crook 
and bank-robber who gets int nN 
exclusive health resort. Wooden act 
ing by Richard Arlen and Mary 
Brian leaves nothing but Errol’s 
clowning to look at 

Remote Control ( Williar s 
(MGM) Hero, wit! is usua eZ 














and brazen conceit, gets mixed I 
with crooks who have been directing 
gang activities over the ul from 
studio where hero is announce He 
lands the villain, with sor elp 
from the police. Mild burlesque f 
the underworld and } mless as 
ment of its kind 

Reno (Ruth Roland) (Sono Art) 
Very ordinary melodramatic comedy 
of divorce, neither convincing nor 
significant becausé crudely é 
Ruth Roland seeks divorce from her 
brutal and profligate husband so she 
may marry her first love Her ch 
adds sentimental appeal Fi 
achieves little but publi 
Reno's “divorce r 

River’s End (Charles ckforc 
(Warner) The Northwest Mounted 
Police get the wrong ma n this 
picture Fine work of Charles 
Bickford in the dual role of ‘“Mour 
tie’’ and fugitive and good support 
ing cast make this dramatic story 
quite interesting screen fare 


Road to Paradise (Loretta Young 
and Jack Mulhall) (lst Nat Dua 
role for Loretta Young one sister 
raised among crooks, other a heir 
ess. The crooks rob heiress’ home 
shoot her, substitute the sister— 
and psychic power is called in t 
help out the highly preposterous 
story. 


Silver Horde, The (Evelyn Brent) 
(RKO) Another Rex Beach yarn of 
Alaskan fisheries, with heavy vil 
lainy and violent fist-fights, cheap 
sensationalism and false motivation. 
Evelyn Brent good as heroine with 


scarlet past but high principles, who 
controls whole action and out 
happily if not credibly 


wins 


Sin Takes a Holiday (Constance 
Bennett) (Pathe) To escape the 


of another 
philandering 


ambitions 
wealthy and 


matrimonial 
woman, 


lawyer (Kenneth MacKenna) mar 
ries his secretary, secretly in love 
with him, and sends her immediately 
off to Paris. When she acquires a 
lot of beautiful clothes and the 
attentions of another man the hus 
band realizes he loves her! Stupid 
and silly, although well acted by a 


capable cast. 





For | For For 
Intelligent | Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 
Adults | (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Amusing Very Good | Good Sunny Skies (Benny Rubin) (Tif 
Another travesty of college 
made up of white trousers, | 
es, flappers, wild parties, and 
inevitable football game with 
y as the last-minute hero and 
ind good sport with funny 
jewls 2ccent 
Temple Tower (Kenneth Mack 
i a Marceline Day) (Fox) 
adventures of Bulldog Drum 
this time Kenneth Mack 
in a regular-formula mys 
H lly : e scare-melodrama of rapdoors, 
’ panels, watery moats, and 
eavy villainy by Henry B 
ull!) Hero foils and saves 
remptation (Lois Wilson and 
f e Gray) (Columbia) Medi- 
story Of weakling jail-breaker 
by love of 2 cabaret 
, ‘ VYno Rappened to De en 
Fair Amusing Amusing g t 4 wealthy and thoroughly 
ible man but suddenly prefers 
\ King who has merely to 
f is jail term before the wed- 
Those Who Dance (Lila Lee and 
te Blue) (Warner) Crook melo- 
i, With underworld life at its 
lest in which the innocent 
ine is supposed to put herself 
Mediocre Worthless | x very dubious position to save 
brother who was under sentence 
eat for the murder of a police 
ticer Rather cheap attempt at 
thrill 
foday (Conrad Nagel) (Majestic) 
Adults Only picture actually 
some interest Fine work by 
gel in fine role as rich young hus- 
suddenly ruined in stock crash 
refusing to be beaten His wife 
Enter- Good Perhaps iis him in such sordid fashion as 
taining irdly to deserve the final reconcilia- 
Offensive situation but strongly 
itic and we acted 
Tom Sawyer (Jackie Coogan-Mit- 
Green) (Paramount) Excellent 
ie version of Mark Twain's im- 
rtal classic, with Jackie Coogan 
Me cre Doubt No emarkably fine as Tom Sawyer 
The highlights of the story are all 
re the fence whitewashing scene, 
graveyard episode where Tom 
Huck witness a murder, the boys 
king in on their own funeral 
fter their families concluded they 
id been drowned Delightful and 
freshing entertainment 
Mediocre Better not No War Nurse (Anita Page and Rob- 
t Montgomery) (MGM) Vivid and 
grim realities of what war meant 
to war nurses amid front-line hos- 
pital shrieks and groans. Some 
scenes absurdly false, and the whole 
heapened by brazen dialog and sexy 
misdemeanors presented as the 
proper and necessary compensation 
r being heroic. Only June Walker's 
ting is worth mention 
Stupid No No 
Widow from Chicago, The (Alice 
Vhite) (lst Nati) Crook thriller, 
vith well knit story but otherwise 
nere hokum. Sister of N. Y. detec- 


tive killed by gangsters gets revenge 
after lively adventures in luxurious 
afes and apartments of “big shot’’ 
ucketeers Everybody has a gun, 
everybody is in danger of his life, 
and nobody can speak English. 
Sex mainly in the rublicity 


is 





For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


| 


For 
Youth 


| (15 to 20) 


Children 
(ander 15) 





Mediocre 


Perhaps 


Mediocre 


Hardly 


Strong 


Excellent 


Mediocre 


Cheap 


| 


' 
| 


Better not 


Fair 


No 


Better not 


Better not| No 


| 
| 
| 
| 


No 


Too sophis-| No 


ticated 


Excellent | Excellent 


Unwhole- 
some 


Mediocre 


| 
| 
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No 


Better not 
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THE THEATRICAL FIELD 


CONDUCTED BY MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 








Theatrical Film Reviews for December 


[357] ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(United Artists) 
D. W. Griffith 
his mastery of the screen, silent 
or sound, in this remarkable biog- 
raphy of a great American. With 


demonstrates 


only a brief atmospheric prologue, 
he takes up the character of Lin- 
coln as a youth in a country 
store, and carries his life to its 
end in Ford’s theatre. The hu- 
manity and the greatness of Lin- 
coln are magnificently revealed. 
Episodic, as such a story must 
necessarily be, it is held together 
by the firm thread of Lincoln’s 
determination to preserve the na- 
tion at all costs. The Civil War 
and the emancipation of the 
slaves are treated not as events 
in themselves, but as problems in 
the life of the man. There is sen- 
timent—but not sentimentality— 
and there is beauty, and there ts 
truth. Perhaps the highest com- 
pliment one can pay to Walter 
Huston is to say his identity was 
so lost in that of Lincoln that it is 
difficult to remember that he was 
an actor playing a part. Una 
Merkel, appearing briefly as Ann 
Rutledge, made the part memor- 
able, and Kay Hammond as Mary 
Todd was excellent. Such his- 
torical personages as Grant, Lee, 
and Sheridan, are characterized 
by the same humanness that 
marks the production as a whole. 
It is a picture to see and re- 
member. 
(See Film Estimates for October) 


[358] MONTE CARLO 


A story based on the Beaucaire 
model. A_ penniless countess 
running away from a_ loveless 


(Paramount) 


marriage, and a wealthy count 
masquerading as_ her barber. 


Modern treatment, with songs 


and music. And there you have 
a general idea of it. 
McDonald and Jack 
have the leading roles, with Zasu 
Pitts, Claude Allister, and John 
It is well pro- 


Jeanette 
Buchanan 


Roche in support. 
duced and tuneful. Miss McDon- 
ald has an _ especially 


number, Beyond the Blue Horizon. 


pleasing 


which she sings from the window 
of a railroad train. The music is 


harmonized with the sound and 
rhythm of the train, and the chor 
us is supplied by peasants waving 
from the fields as the train speeds 
past. It is a very clever combi- 
nation of sound and scenery, due, 
no doubt, to the ingenuity of 
Ernst Lubitsch, who directed. 
(See Film Estimates for October) 
[359] RENEGADES 
(Warner Brothers) 
One of those talkies that talk 
too much. The plot is long and 
involved, and has to do with a 
cashiered French army officer, a 
woman spy, the Foreign Legion, 
the African desert, a nondescript 
tribe of desert warriors, and the 
other appurtenances usual in that 
type of story. Warner Baxter is 
the renegade-in-chief, with Noah 
Beery, George Cooper, and Greg- 
ory Gaye as assistants. Merna 
Loy is the only woman in the 
cast, and the only one whose part 
is not overplayed. 
(See Film Estimates for November) 
[360] ANYBODY’S WOMAN 
(Paramount) 


Ruth Chatterton forces her 
lovely voice into a shrill ungram- 


matical chatter and offers us the 
spectacle of a cheap woman who 
While it is 
not particularly the kind of thing 


wants to be a lady. 


one enjoys seeing her do, one has 
to admit that Miss Chatterton’s 
performance is exceedingly good. 
Paul Lukas gives his customary 
flawless performance, playing an 
unsympathetic most 


One balks 


a little, however, at Clive Brook’s 


part in a 


sympathetic manner. 


drunken gentleman. Whoever de- 
signed the sets did what he could 
to nullify the efforts of the actors 


at characterization. 


(See Film Estimates for September) 
[361] DIXIANA (R. Ki. 'G) 
Stereotyped operetta—or musi- 


cal comedy—whichever you like. 
Bebe Daniels sings some not par 
ticularly memorable songs, Ever 
ett Marshall sings opposite her, 
Robert 

The 


some full 


and Bert Wheeler and 
Woolsey do the clowning. 
features 


a Mardi Gras fete. 


production 
color scenes of 
and some ill-advised close-ups of 
Mr. Marshall singing. Ralfe Har- 
olde’s work as the villain is per- 
haps the most interesting thing in 
it. 


(See Film Estimates for September) 


[362] THE BAD MAN 
(First National) 
Holbrook 


piece 


The late Blinn’s 


amusing about 


stage 


the whimsical Mexican bandit 


reaches the screen again with 
Walter Huston as the 


able Pancho Lopez. 


redoubt- 
Aside from 
the fact that everybody talks too 
much and moves too little, it is 
well Mr. Huston’s 


done. per- 
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formance is good, and Dorothy 
Revier, Sidney Blackmer, James 
Rennie, and O. P. Heggie are 
among a satisfactory supporting 
cast. 

(See Film Estimates in this tssue) 


[363] THE PLAYBOY OF PARIS 
A picture so stupid that not 
even Maurice Chevalier can 
brighten it up. Not even a tune- 
ful song. 
that, of course, would be no ob 


anything 


There is no plot, but 
jection if there were 
else on which to focus attention. 
Mr. Chevalier 


aware of the picture’s shortcom- 


was obviously 
ings, for his performance lacks 
spirit. 

(See Film Estimat f 


vember ) 


{CCIDENIT 
( Universal ) 


[364] LITTLE 


Belasco’s absurd little comedy 
about the young man who finds 
himself a father on the eve of his 
wedding, emerges from the hands 
of its 


fairly amusing and only occasion- 


movie manufacturers as 


ally meaningless. One’s chief 
impression is that it could have 
been so much funnier than it is 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. and Anita 
Page seem to be not quite up to 
rapid farce, and Sally Blane is 
pretty but Zasu Pitts 
and Roscoe Karnes are the only 


aimless. 


ones who seem to hit their stride 
at all. 
(See Film Estimates 


for Sé ptember) 


[365] LET’S GO NATIVE 


(Paramount) 


concoction about a 


A foolish 
theatrical troup shipwrecked on 


an island. Among those cast away 


are Jeanette McDonald, Jack 
Oakie, Richard Gallagher, W5il- 
liam Austin, Kay Francis, and 
James Hall. Pearls, oil wells, 


and earth quakes are involved in 
the goings-on, and there is some 
singing, and much dancing with 
little provocation. Fairly funny. 
(See Film Estimates for September) 


[366] HELL’S ISLAND (Columbia) 
More . Jack 
Holt and Ralph Graves this time, 


Foreign Legion 


with Dorothy Sebastian as the 


bone of contention Fisticuffs, 


loud words, and occasional shoot- 
ing are the features. Undistin- 
guished by either good acting or 
bad. 
(See Film Estimates for September) 
WHAT A WIDOUW 

(United Artists) 


[ 367} 


Demonstrating what can be ac- 


complished by a young widow 


with a lot of money, when she 


starts out to have really good 


time. The action takes you from 
New York to Paris and back 
again on the double-quick. Gloria 
Swanson is amusing in her 
quieter moods, and is not averse 


to slapstick to put over the rowdy 


moments Lew Cody and Owen 


Moore are 
Margaret 


able aids to comedy. 
Livingston, Herbert 


Braggiotti, and Gregory Gaye 
complete a satisfactory cast. Miss 
Swanson plays her widow with a 
lively inanity, and vacuity of face 
and tone that make her perform- 
Thi 


ance delightful. is hardly a 


milestone in the Swanson career, 


but it is quite well worth seeing. 


(See Film Estimates for October) 
[368] CHECK ANI] ( BLE 
CHECK (R. K. O. 


\mos 
step out of the 


The ubiquitous ‘n Andy 
and their friends 
visible to their 


ether and become 


legion of palpitating followers. 


The picture is simply done and 
marked by a restraint foreign to 
It is 
really nothing but a continuation 
of the troubles, big and little, that 


from 


most comedies of this type. 


harass the dauntless two 


day to day, with the comedy situ 
ations hanging entirely on their 


Mr. 


come 


inimitable characterizations. 
and Mr 
fully up to expectations. 
(See Film Estimates 


Gosden ( ‘orrell 


for November) 
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The Five Year Program 


(Continued from page 292) 


useful must be. purchased. A friend 
of the school can donate stereo- 
graphs and a stereoscope, but it will 
take complete files to make their 
use worthwhile. 


In the purchase of balopticons, 
stereopticons, and motion picture 
projectors along with complete li- 
braries of stillfilm and motion pic- 
ture film, much judgment must be 
used for this may involve much 
more money than has been spent on 
that kind of equipment before. The 
16mm. projector will probably be 
found most suitable for classroom 
use, though the 35mm. projector 
will be needed in the auditorium. 
Unless the school is in a big city 
system or has access to a good li- 
brary of films and filmslides it will 
find it more satisfactory to own 
such material than to rent it. It 
may take some time to get complete 
libraries of film but it is the best 
W ay ‘ 

Even if the school system can af- 
ford to make the necessary expen- 
ditures at once, this would be un- 
wise if a careful study of the whole 
situation has not been made, In 
the final analysis it will not be the 
equipment or the money involved 
to consider, but the teaching tech- 
nique involved in the correct use of 
visual aids. This means experi- 
mentation and research both in the 
classroom and on the outside. 

Vitalizing by visualizing can be- 
come widespread in our public and 
private schools only by definitely 
planning to reach definite objec- 
tives within a certain time. Very 
few schools have any aim in their 
use of visual aids. Surely a survey 
of their conditions would indicate 
the need of a definite objective to 
be reached by a definite time. 
Through a five year program this 
period of adjustment could be ar- 
ranged in a way that would meet 
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the problems of personnel and 
equipment. 

The twentieth century has placed 
in the hands of educators a great 
responsibility to the new genera- 
tion. The socialization of their po- 
tentialities. to meet their immediate 
and ultimate needs and duties in 
life is made most difficult by the 
complexities of modern life. Edu- 


A Message to 
Biologists 


Completed at last—aft- 
er six years of scientific 
labor — a series of silent 
biological school films vis- 
ualizing standard text 
dealing with high school 
biology and hygiene. 

New Features — New 
Developments — never be- 
fore offered to the teach- 
ers. 

Films are from 400 to 
500 feet in length, each 
representing a definite 
unit lesson. They may be 
projected in 5 to 7 min- 
utes thus providing ample 
time for careful discussion 


between teacher and class 
on the subject just pre- 
sented. 

They illustrate biological facts 


which cannot be visualized ade- 
gen | either by lantern slides 


or still pictures. 


All subjects are printed on 
standard Safety film stock; they 
are available on both 35mm. 
and 16mm. film material. 


The first group of ten pictures 
are now ready for distribution. 
Rental Price:—$1.00 per subject 
per day, plus_ transportation 
both ways. 


Write for information in re- 
spect to nearest Distributor. 


HERM’S BIO-CINEMA 
SOUND PRODUCTS, Inc. 
American Bank Building 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 


Chas. F. Herm, Cinema 
Biologist, President 


cators must use every means within 
their power to meet the situation 
effectively. If they are successful 
they must at once take full advan- 
tage of the possibilities of visual 
vitalization. 


Foreign Notes 
(Concluded from page 301) 
iron-clad. He does not use actors, 
he picks faces from the crowds; 
thus, he finds it simpler to alter 
the story to suit the types than to 
deform the types to fit in with some 
preconceived situation. He begins 
with a rough script, makes a 
montage script on location, finally, 
after seeing the rushes, he lets the 
material speak for itself, building 

from it a new plot. 

On composition he sets great 
store. He made it quite clear to 
me why Von Stroheim’s scenes of 
hysteria do not quite come off ; they 
failed because Stroheim was not re- 
lated to the background and to the 
edges of the screen. The director 
of “The Great Gabbo” hung his 
actor in space. A man may be re- 
lated to a piece of furniture by 
leaning on it, but there is, also, an 
optical relation. If one actor stands 
here, and there is a table, some- 
body else must stand just here so 
that he links up with the edges of 
the screen. In this way the picture 
becomes self contained. 

One of the distinguishing marks, 
between the work of Eisenstein and 
Pudovkin, is occasioned by the fact 
that Eisenstein always looks 
through his camera while Pudovkin 
describes what he wants. 

During a course of lectures, at 
the National Institute of Cinemato- 
graphy in Moscow, Eisenstein in- 
vited students to give him a situa- 
tion which he would work out in 
detail. What difference will it make 
if the woman has black, or white, 
hair? Will all the objects in the 
scene help the expression? And so 
on till the very material, of which 
an object is constructed, becomes 


The Educational Screen 


of tremendous importance. 

On the other hand little things 
like colour do not worry him in 
the least ; they do not belong to the 
immutable essentials. Good lighting, 
he argues, is just as psychologically 
significant as colour. Propaganda, 
too, which is such a discussed ele- 
ment in Russian productions, is, as 
he rightly affirms, as much in evi- 
dence in the pictures which are be- 
ing made in England and America. 
He cited “The Four Feathers.” In 
Russia they are establishing a fresh 
group of conditioned reflexes—that 
is all. What matters is whether a 
director intends to move on to the 
intellectual cinema, or back, from 
the mass film, to the time-worn 
triangle dramas. 

Frivolously I asked, “Will the 
avant-garde help?” 

“But the avant-garde are funny, 
from a Freudian point of view. 
They are like men taking off their 
clothes in public. They do not use 
the cinema as an instrument to im- 
press.” 

‘“*And after the 
cinema ?” 

“If I knew I would do that in- 
stead of wasting my time with the 
other, but the new thing will only 


intellectual 


be born from experience with the 
intellectual cinema. One step at a 
time is enough, I think; although 
I trust that, in the distant future, 
art will work back into life. Those 
who understand the Freudian 
theory of sublimation will appreci- 
ate the fact that I am looking for- 
word to a happier condition of 
humanity.” 

In the past Eisenstein has suffer- 
ed from a good deal of plagiarism; 
he is upset at the fact that people 
appropriate the ornaments and not 
the system. On his own admission 
he is even more occupied with 
pioneering than with making good 
film. He excuses himself by saying 
that he has to turn out a few good 
films or nobody would listen to 
his theories. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Dr. F. Dean McCiusxy 
Director, Scarborough School, Scaro 


yrough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











Educational Films in 
Great Britain 


The London Times notes that al 
though there has lately been an in 
crease in the number of educational 
films produced in Great Britain, the 
use of the film as a means of educa 
tion is still far from being generally 
adopted. In England and Wales a 
survey recently undertaken by the 
National 


and Cul 


newly constituted Com 
mission on Educational 
tural Films has shown that the total 
schools which 


number of to-day 


possess cinema projectors is no 


more than 268. The main stumbl 
ing-block hitherto, according to the 
Times, has been the fact that the 
few companies which have pro 
duced excellent educational pictures 
and want to produce more can not 
get an adequate market for their 
products, while educational institu 
tions which desire to use the film 
can not obtain the right subject 
Only on rare occasions have film 
producers and teachers 
touch with one another. ‘This ob 
stacle, however, is likely to be re 
moved in the near 
National 

tional and 


future by the 
Commission on Educa 
Cultural Films, which 
has set up a special committee to 
deal with the problem of coopera 
tion between the various organiza 
tions concerned. 
Compared with other countries 
there is no doubt that Great Britain 
lags seriously behind them in the 
use of educational film. In com 
menting on the methods adopted by 
other nations, Mr. J. R. Orr, the 
assistant secretary of the commis 
sion, points out that Italy, for ex- 
ample, has divided up the whole 


country into 19 provinces, with 19 


film libraries fo1 I schools of 
each province. Projectors are be 
ing installed by thousands in the 


schools and traveling exhibitions 
villages. In 
16,000 to 


schools and 


organized for the 
France there are already 


18.000 projectors in 


other educational institutions, and 


there is also a national cinema or- 
ganization, of which the scientific 
side is very highly developed. In 
Germany, in addition to the Kultur 
forsch ing Institut in Berlin, a 
special cinema office has been es 
, educa 


artistic 


tablished tO approve 


tional and cultural films 


‘| he lunes conside rs as perhaps 


lvance in con- 


the most interesting a 
nection with the educational film 


the foundation of the Harvard 


Film Institute, attached to Harvard 
University. The foundation fund 
of this institute is $200,000. In the 


re 800,000 log- 


United States there a 


ical outlets for motion pictures in 


places other than the cinema theater 

and the home. 
In England most of the pioneer 
work on the production of instruc 
films has been done by Brit 


ish Instructional Films, Limited, of 


which Mr. Bruce Woolfe is the 
chairman. Over 10 years ago this 


firm, more with faith in the future 


of visual education than with much 
idea of immediate profit, set itself 
to develop this field by producing 
the now well-known series of Sec 
rets f Nature. To this series such 
eminent experts in their various de 
partments of knowledge as Mr. F 
Martin Duncan, Mr. W. P. Pye 
croft, Professor 1. Newton, 
Professor Maxwell Lefroy and Mr. 
Edgar Chance have contributed. 


Among the more recent contribu- 





tions to this series are six talking 
Level,” a picture 
shows the serious traffic 
problem that exists under water” ; 
“Marine Models,” “Safety in Hid- 
ing,” “The Daily Dozen at the Zoo” 
and “The Flight Machine,” a study 
of the flight of birds as compared 
with the flight of aeroplanes. The 
sixth film is another of Mr. Percy 
Smith’s studies of fungi and mush- 


pictures — “Sea 


“which 


rooms. 

Visual Education, Limited, has 
also been at considerable pains to 
discover how the new device of 
talking films can be brought to the 
service of schools and other institu- 
tions not in a position to install 
elaborate sound apparatus. Six of 
subjects were 


their best nature 


PATHE 
Motion Pictures 


for 
Education 
and 
Entertainment 








PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc.(ES1230) 


35 West 45th St., New York City 
Please send information to 


Name 


Address 


Projector, 35mm or 16mm 
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therefore chosen, and arrangements 
made for Sir J. Arthur Thomson to 
lecture on them. (School and So- 
ciety.) 


Illustrative Material Available 


Visual Aids in the teaching of 
Geography, History, English, Oral 
Composition, Elementary Science 
and Nature Study are provided by 
the Home Study Department of 


Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Through the generous 
tion of government bureaus of the 
United States and foreign coun- 
tries, tourist bureaus, transporta- 
tion companies, manufacturers, im- 


coopera- 


porters and other business houses, 
Clark University has assembled il- 
lustrated pamphlets, booklets, maps, 
charts and posters of great variety, 
and of immediate value to the class- 
room teacher. A nominal charge is 
made to cover the cost of handling 







The New 


General Science Set 


of Lantern Slides 
for Junior High Schools 


Is Meeting with Universal Success 


The First of Its Kind Offered to Teachers 
of General Science 


Fifteen Units of Twenty Slides Each 


Buy Each Unit Separately 
As Your Course of Study Calls for It 


Send for Descriptive Leaflet 


(Other Slides for English Literature, Geography, 
History available) 


a 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Penna. 
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and shipping this material. Ex. 
hibits of important products for 
classroom use can also be furnished 
at nominal cost, prepared in con- 
venient form for examination and 
study. The specimens are placed 
in glass tubes, sealed, and labeled, 
Appropriate literature accompanies 
most of the exhibits. For a com- 
plete list of the 34 exhibits avail- 
able, address Clark University. 

A Home Study Course in Visual 
Aids in Teaching is offered which 
should be of interest and value to 
classroom teachers from _ the pri- 
mary grades to teachers’ colleges. 
The lessons call for the reading of 
recent literature in the field of vis- 
ual instruction and for the selec- 
tion, preparation, and use of visual 
aids. The materials used in the de- 
velopment of the lessons form the 
beginning of a school collection of 
visual aids for daily use in _ the 
classroom. Sample lessons of the 
home study course will be sent on 


request. 


Effect of Lantern Presentation 
on Learning of Spelling Words 
(Concluded from page 298) 

Wednesday: Keep this day 
for systematic review of the 
back week’s words. 

Thursday : 
using the new words of the 
using the 


Dictate sentences 


week. Correct, 
lantern, and_ reteach the 
words missed. 


_ 


‘riday: Dictate the words for 
Correct 
Reteach 


the week in a list. 
with the lantern. 
the words missed. 
It’ seems probable that some of 
the reasons for the significance of 
teacher directed study and the use 
of the lantern as a means of pre- 
senting words are the same. Teach- 
er direction brings with it increased 
attentiveness to the immediate task, 
in this case the learning of a word, 
while the use of the lantern means 
an opportunity for intense 
perceptual impressions. 


more 
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Visual Aids for Geography 
Classes 

The New York State Bulletin to 
the Schools announces a new col- 
lection of slides on Canada avail- 
able through the Visual Instruction 
Division of the State Education De- 
partment. 

Eighty-two of these slides have 
been selected and 
special reference to the work to be 
done on Canada in the fifth grade 


grouped with 


according to the state syllabus in 
geography. A supplementary list 
of 302 slides is offered for general 
use. Teaching notes accompany 
the titles of the selected slides. 

In similar manner four other 
countries of North America have 
been covered: Central 


America, Mexico, and Alaska. At 


Panama, 


present the Division is organizing 


pictures slides and making map 


DIRECTORY OF 


FILM SOURCES 
Where to Buy, Rent and 
BORROW 16 m/m Films 


—yours on request. 


slides for the several regions of the 
United States. 

The selection of maps and globes 
and the effective ways of using 
such equipment is also the subject 
of an experiment now being con- 
ducted by the Division. A circular 
has been sent to all those schools 
that are using state slides system- 
atically in teaching geography, in- 
viting them to participate in certain 
experimental exercises in the use 
of the globe. 


other school that is interested in 


It will be sent to any 
this study. The proposed exercises 
are to constitute a part of the regu- 
fourth 


lar program in_ teaching 


grade geography. 


These experimental exercises are 


to be conducted for three objec- 


tives. The Division wishes to de- 
termine to what extent teachers can 
become interested and qualified to 


use the globe intensively and effec- 
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Full particulars from: 
Educational Film 
Department 


Amkino Corporation 
723 Seventh Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











tively ; to what extent it is practic- 
able and advantageous to have 
pupils handle the globe individually 
and to report their observations ; 
what classes of geographic facts 
can be gained by pupils in the 
fourth grade more satisfactorily 
from the globe than from flat maps 
and other means. Another objec- 
tive of the exercises is to determine 
the type of globe best suited for the 
other purposes named. 


PROJECTORS 
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“During the past year the Museum light centering, (b) adjust- + 
has received many requests from teach- ment of condensers and mir- 
ers for assistance in the use of various rors, (c) adjustment of slide 
types of apparatus for visual instruc- carrier, (d) proper position 
tion with which their schools are sup- of slides, (e) objective lens 
plied. In direct response for such aid and focussing. 
the Museum offers this course. III. Problems in still projection H 
“It is planned to make this course a Teachers to show their abil- T 
series of demonstrations with individual ity to correct faulty adjust- 
laboratory work. The laboratory work ments in various stereopti- for a 
will consist chiefly of members of the cons. serio 
T h C Sr ae course actually handling the apparatus, IV. A. Film strips or film slides. tion 
eachers Tourse in Mechanics thus giving them practical knowledge B. Stereoscope and the stereo- taker 
of Visual Instruction phage een it is to use these visual graph. for 
2 aids in the classroom. ' aque projection—its uses 
The American Museum of Natural The wren tea agi te Sie C. Opaque projection—its use thea’ 
; , -: > ~subject-matter fo e ec its limitations 
History of New York City offers an Ane and its limitation the 
: =. 3 " 2 sessions constituting the course is as —_— ; . slide 
interesting opportunity to teachers in Sitiaetes « our types of slides. scho 
the New York territory. A course is (a) Photographic disti 
now being given (from October 2, 1930 I. A. Aims and outline of the (b) India ink on  glass— . 
to January 29, 1931) in the “Mechanics Course. practical demonstrations, of n 
of Visual Instruction”, under the B. Optical Principles in  Pro- (c) Typewritten on celluloid itsel 
charge of Grace Fisher Ramsey and L. jection — practical demonstra- T 
Wales Holden. Sessions are held each (a) Demonstration lesson tions BAY, man 
Thursday from 4:00 to 5:40 P. M. The with stereopticon lantern (d) Ground glass with ink or ceiv 
course is free to New York teachers, (b) Assembling a_ stereopti- crayons—practical dem- ite 
and carries 30 hours credit from the con lantern to show use onstrations _ 
Board of Education. Dr. George H. and position of each part. VI. Simple magnifying glasses and abil 
Sherwood, head of the Museum’s De- II. Practical laboratory work in use of the compound micro- film 
partment of Public Education, states lantern slide projection— Scope. frot 
the purpose of the course as follows: correction of faults in (a) (Concluded on page 316) tior 
. 71 
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THE CHURCH P7282 @ 


CONDUCTED BY R. F. H. JOHNSON 








+ 

HE men and women actively 
ij engaged in church work have 
for a long time been noted for their 
serious concern with regard to mo- 
tion picture problems. They have 
taken a leading part in movements 
for encouraging better films in 
theatres, as well as for increasing 
the use of 
schools. Now there is discernible a 


motion pictures in 
distinct trend toward the direct use 
of motion pictures in the church 
itself. 

This trend is reflected in the 
many letters which have been re 
ceived by THE EpucaTIONAL 
ScREEN on the subject of the avail 
ability of religious films and of 
films suitable for church gatherings 
from an entertainment or educa 
tional standpoint. 

These letters have come to TH! 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN in view of its 
listing of religious and other films 


“1001 Non 


and also because 


in its annual booklet 
Theatrical Films”, 
of the wide acceptance of its “Film 
Estimates’ which I consider to be 
about the ultimate in the way of 
fair and intelligent film reviews. 

So marked has become the inter 
est in the possibilities of the use of 
motion pictures in churches, that | 
am sure it will prove helpful to de- 
vote a special department to this 
field in the magazine, and I am glad 
to undertake the work of conduct 
ing it. 

The schoolroom, and the theatre 
in its truly educational aspects, do 
not by any means exhaust the scope 
of what may rightly be called the 
“educational screen.”” The church, 
as an entity devoted to what may be 
termed its strictly religious inter- 
ests, and also in its closely related 
social and charitable agencies—the 
hospital, the Y. M. C. A., men’s 


church clubs, scout groups, etc.—is 
likewise part and parcel of the edu- 
cational field. Tue EpucaTIONAL 
SCREEN feels that it should strive 
to help meet the motion picture 
problems of the modern progressive 
church. 

I shall be pleased to answer all 
questions addressed to me in con- 
nection with this field, and news of 


interest to film-using churches will 


tion as that in which the educator 
found himself up to five or ten 
years ago. There is only a limited 
amount of strictly religious film 
available today, just as there was lit- 
tle worthwhile educational film to 
be had for the school then. The 
advent of the 16mm. safety film, 


which so completely _ eliminated 


most of the technical obstacles in 
the way of the use of motion pic- 





Father W. Fred Allen, Protestant Episcopal Chaplain of the Philadelphia Municipal 

Hospital, taking a Filmo movie of the Star Players in a Pageant given by the 

children. The film was used to show the success that the nurses and instructors 
had in training the youngsters 


likewise find place in this new de- 
partment. Our many readers among 
the active church workers are cor- 
dially urged to send in news re- 
garding their use of motion pic 
tures, and to avail themselves of 
the services of the department in 
problems they 


meeting whatever 


may encounter in this interesting 
work. 

In general, it may be said that the 
churchman who sets out to use film 
today is almost in the same situa- 


tures in school and church, has 
definitely emphasized the distine- 
tion between the strictly theatrical 
picture and the type used in home, 
school, church and similar institu- 
tions. 

As a rule, only films meeting 
rather definite requirements of 
wholesomeness are able to bridge 
the gap within the non-theatrical 
(16mm.) field, while a completely 
independent type of really educa- 


(Concluded on page 315) 
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are free to tell their story in their own words. 


AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 


necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 


> ne 








- 


Radically New 16mm. “Talkie” Equipment ; 


A 16mm. Talking Motion Pic- 
ture Projector—the first especially 
designed and constructed 16mm. 
sound projector to enter the field— 
has just been announced by Alex- 
ander F. Victor, president of the 
Victor, Animatograph Corporation, 
Davenport, Iowa, pioneer manufac- 
turers of nontheatrical Motion Pic- 
ture Equipment. 

The Model 5 Projector and the 
“Animatophone” were designed 
and perfected together as a single 
unit—not the usual “hook-up” type 
which employs an auxiliary, shaft- 
connected turntable in connection 
with a regular silent projector. 
The present arrangement makes it 
possible to purchase the projector 
alone for silent operation and later 
make the addition of the “Anima- 
tophone”, which includes all parts 
necessary to complete the sound 
equipment of the Model 5 Projec- 
tor. The attachment of these parts 
is so simple that it may be easily 
accomplished by the owner who 
will be spared the expense of re- 
turning his projector to the factory 
for fitting. 

The outstanding feature of the 
“Animatophone” is the vertical in- 
stead of the usual horizontal dis- 
position of the record, 
achieves a new standard in com- 
pactness and light weight. The 
record thus revolves in a plane 
parallel to the side of the projector, 
or at right angles to the screen. The 
direct connection thereby afforded, 
minus flexible shafts and the like, 
gives such results as have never 
been obtained with separate, shaft- 
connected outfits. Preliminary dem- 
onstrations before motion picture 


which 


and sound experts have shown per- 
fect clarity and constancy of tone. 
The automatic air governor, the 
disc filter, the speed adaptor, and 
the pickup tension arrangement are 
all entirely new ideas conceived by 
the inventor, Alexander F. Victor. 
and will unquestionably contribute 
very largely to the future excellence 
of non-theatrical sound reproduc- 
tion. 
damage to 
Victor 
import- 


Provision against 
films—a_ highly 
feature—takes on added 
ance in connection with the use of 


regarded 


synchronized film which, in event 
of damage, requires expert labora- 
tory splicing to prevent loss of syn- 
chronization. Due to the Victor 
film trip, which automatically cuts 
off power and light if the film fails 
to track properly, a film cannot 
break or become mangled during 
projection in a Victor projector. 

It is understood that any Victor 
Projector, Model 3 or 3B, may be 
returned to the Victor factory and, 
at a reasonable cost, be converted 
into a Model 5 for use with the 
“Animatophone”’. 

In the standard Model 5 Victor 
Projector, maximum illumination 
and universal current adaption are 
provided for by a built-in trans- 
former for 50-60 cycle A. C. opera- 
tion. The current, however, may 
be diverted from the transformer 
with the result that the instrument 
may be operated on either alternat- 
ing or direct current, with or with- 
out Victor lamp rheostat. Thus, the 
equipment stands entirely alone in 
permitting the use intermittently of 
all the popular projection lamps— 
the standard 100-110 volt 200 watt, 





the high intensity 30 volt-165 watt 
and the 20 volt-250 watt lamps, 
This new “talkie” apparatus con- 
sists of only two units—the Anima- 
tophone-equipped Projector and an 
Two models of 
Amplifier-Speakers are offered for 


Amplifier-speaker. 


use with the Animatophone. Both 
are especially designed units in 


which only the highest type of well 











The “Animatophone” Equipment 


known amplifiers and speakers are 
used. Amplifiers and speakers are 
compactly and efficiently assembled 
in a cleverly designed carrying case 

the No. 245 being about the size 
of the Projector carrying case, and 
the No. 250 about half again as 


large. 


It is anticipated by the manufac- 
turers that the master Model 5 Pro- 
jector and “Animatophone” will 
prove extremely popular with com- 


mercial, educational, and religious 
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™ users of motion pictures for the the Bell & Howell Company has ities of their congregation. As one 
reason that it has no_ limitations, been bringing the whole question of clergyman puts it, an announcement 
gives truly professional results, and religious films to the fore by issu- of the taking of movies at the 
is so compact and light in weight ing a tentative free bulletin on . : Peace : 
: cy rs ' Sunday School Picnic helps bring 
that it can be set up and operated available sources of such film of , , 
— in about a third of the space ordi- this type as has already been pro- the crowd to the outdoor festi- 
narily required for 16mm. talkies, duced. Of course this is merely a val, and then brings them in again 
“ and may be transported with ex- preliminary step but the mere fact when the films are shown as part of 
treme ease. of the issuance of this bulletin de- the program at an indoor function. 
on- Reser 
, , . , notes a recognition of the impor- i ad 
me Biological Films Available eae we lhe same holds true of pageants 
tance of the church field in the mo- sind nlave, an wales mae , 
an As previously announced in our tion picture world. _ plays, xe $s i in — ar- 
of ages. a series of biological films is ak ona ‘ izing of social service work. 
i pages, a series of biological films 1 Even aside from the use of ready . 
or 2} yr 4 “Ee r » > 4 ° ~ ° : ~ . . 
‘i being produced by the well-known made religious films the projector This type of film is most inter- 
is yr fharles F ‘rm. Sail , WES . 
rm gata . ss a vicars a a proves its worth by bringing whole- esting when it tells the story of 
fen of these subjects, /2 ree anni some entertainment films into the one’s own local church, yet there is 
ell are completed and may be had in ’ 








either 35 mm. or 16 mm. width. 
The titles are: Micro-Organisms of 
a Hay-Infusion, Reproduction, De- 
\ Mic- 


roscopical View of the Blood Cir- 


velopment, Parental Care, 


culation, The Blood and Its Con- 
stituents, Inherent Characters, Pre- 
cipitins, Flowers, Seeds and Seed 
lings. The remainder of the pro 
posed series of 75 will be released 
at the rate of one subject a week 
Application should be made direct 
Sound 


to Herm’s’ Bio- Cinema 


Products, Inc., Davtona Beach, 


Florida. 


The Church Field 


(Concluded jron Page 313) 


i 


tional film has been developed with 


special reference to the needs of 


church, building up congregational 
cohesion, satisfying social needs in 
a modern manner, and helping to 
solve financial problems as well. 
Furthermore, the making of 16 
mm. amateur movies has been made 
SO simple and so inexpensive that 
to an increasing extent church 
workers are availing themselves of 


this means of recording the activ- 


a thrill also in viewing on the screen 
similar activities from other parts, 
either of this country or from 
abroad. Several centra! bodies, such 
as the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, and 
similar departments of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, now make 
excellent films available free of 


charge. 





























The 


Increasing 
Educational 
Possibilities 


rapid acceptance by the nation’s 








_ schools of visual means of instruction 
4 makes careful selection of projection 
equipment imperative. Projectors are used 
under many conditions, and the instru- 
ment must be suited to those conditions. 
Bausch & Lomb Balopticons are made in models for every still projection require- 
ment—lantern slides, still film, opaque objects—small classrooms, large auditor- 
iums, daylight or darkened. ; 
Model BDT Balopticon is the choice of many schools because it is a most efficient 
lantern slide projector. 
Write for complete information on B & L Balopticons for school use. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
688 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 


the classroom. 





Many religious films offered th 
churches today suffer by technical 
and artistic comparison with cur 
rent theatrical releases. ‘This is be- 
cause they were frequently made 
eight to fifteen years ago—which 1s 
half a dozen generations as_ the 


cinema measures time. However, 







the situation is gradually being 





overcome, and will be met more 











rapidly in direct ratio to the extent 
to which the men and women inter 


ested in church films make plain 


5 


their demands. I am glad to note Makers of Orthogon Eyeglass Lenses for Better Vision 
—__ 











that the educational department of 
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AMATEUR FILM MAKING 


Conducted by Dwicut R. FurNEss 
Director of Publicity, Methodist Episcopal Board of Education 








Some Facts and Figures 


The question is often raised as 
to whether a church should pur- 
chase a 16mm. projector or one of 
standard size. One national church 
organization that distributes both 
16mm. and 35mm. films has found 
that the demand for standard 
35mm. prints exceeds that for 
16mm. prints about five to one. 

From recent reports from 
churches where its films have been 
shown it appears that the audiences 
vary in size from twenty-five per- 
sons to several hundred. In one 
case six hundred. The average 
audience numbers about 105. About 
two thirds run from 25 to 100 and 
one third from 100 to 200 and over. 

The fact that most churches have 
standard equipment is very likely 
due to the equipment having been 
bought before the advent of 16mm. 
projectors and the establishment of 
16mm. libraries. 

If two thirds of the church audi- 
ences number 100 or less persons 
it would seem that 16mm. projec- 
tors would meet the demands of 
the average church. It must be 
remembered, however, that in large 
auditoriums there is a need for 
35mm. projectors. 

The cost of showing films has 
been estimated by this organization, 
from a study covering five years, at 
about nine cents per person. This 
cost includes the production of the 
film, necessary prints, and distribu- 
tion costs. No rental charge is 
made. This particular organization 
pays transportation charges one 
way (outgoing postage). 

About one half of the requests 
received are for one reel at a time. 
One third ask for two reels at a 


time. The remaining are for from 
three to five reels. 

The average postage on one-reel 
shipments is 58 cents each way and 
62 cents for two-reel shipments. 
The average postage one way on 
all shipments, one to five reels, is 67 
cents or less per person seeing the 
film than the postage would be on a 
mailing piece sent at the minimum 
postage rate of one cent. 

The organization produces its 
own films and finds the cost per 
reel including an extra print to run 
about $500.00. 


Now is the Time 

Winter is the time to go over 
the films taken during the sum- 
mer and get them in best shape 
for showing. 

Almost any film is improved 
by careful editing and _ titling. 
When editing go over each scene 
with the same care you go over a 
paragraph you have _ written. 
Leave out superfluous action. 
Trim scenes to speed up action. 
Take out poor ones. Arrange the 
sequences so that the story 
moves smoothly. 

Titles are always interesting 
to make. If illustrations are used 
for backgrounds they add to the 
attractiveness of the finished pic 
ture. 

Indexing scenes from reels for 
future reference is always a prob- 
lem. One way of doing this is to 
cut a frame or two from each 
scene in a reel and clip or staple 
it on a 5 x 3 index card. Write 
on the card the title or subject of 
the scene and the number of the 
reel in which it appears. All the 
cards for each reel may be kept 
together and a cross reference 


card file provided or the cards 
may be filed by subjects. 


Historical Material Wanted 


The Museum of Science and 
Industry that will be housed in 
the rebuilt Fine Arts Building 
(Old Field Museum) in Chicago is 
looking for accessions depicting 
the development of the motion 
picture industry. Anyone having 
old cameras or projectors that 
may have historical value should 
communicate with Mr. John A. 
Maloney, c/o Museum of Science 
and Industry, 300 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Teachers Course in Mechanics 

of Visual Instruction 

(Concluded from page 312 

VII. Micro-projection 

VIII. Principles of the motion pictur: 
projector including demon- 
strations with 16mm. ma- 
chine and film 

IX. Problems in use of classroom 
motion picture machines and 
films 

X. Laboratory work with various 
types of classroom film pro- 
jectors. 

XI. Proper handling of films and 
what to do when the film 
breaks. 

Some practical DON’TS. 

VII. Synchronized films—Use of pho- 
nograph records. 

XIII. A. Screens, including 
and translucent. Types best 
adapted for specific uses. 

B. Most practical methods of 
darkening room for projec- 
tion purposes. 

XIV. Significance of Visual Aids in 
education and how they can 
be used in classroom instruc- 
tion. 

XV. Examination of ability to attain 
best possible projection with 
apparatus supplied. 


opaque 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


Trade Directory for the Visual Field 
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FILMS 


Amkino Corporation 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 311) 


Bray Pictures Corporation 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Carlyle Ellis 
130 W. 46th St, New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


DeFrenes & Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Herm’s Bio-Cinema Sound Products 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
(See advertisement on page 308) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, IIl. 


Pathe Exchange Inc., 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 309 
Pinkney Film Service Co. 


1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 290) 
Howard E. Thompson 
15 Newkirk Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
UFA-Films 
1540 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 312) 


United Projector and Films Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 289) 
Y. M. C. A, Motion Picture Bureau 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 
300 W. Adams Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division, 90 Gold St., New 
York City. 


(see advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 289) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc, 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 


2979 * 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II]. 


Safety Projector Co. 

Duluth, Minn. 
Stillfilm Inc. 

1052 ( i] 1enga AVe H Ilywood, Cal. 
Bernard Sullivan Co. 


360 N Michigan Ave, ( hicago, Ill. 


Howard E. Thompson 
Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


15 Newkirk 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Ia. 


(See advertisement on page 311) 


SCREENS 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, II. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 310) 
James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, IIl. 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 290) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 312) 


Stillfilm Inc. 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


University Museum Extension 
Lecture Bureau 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 310) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 315) 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, II. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 290) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page $12) 
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December, 1930 


Life of George Washington to be Filmed a 45 
Transmission of Color Pictures ta ; 45 
Radio Instruction in New York Schools 16 
Sound Films Urged for Psychology : . { 

National Academy of Visual Instruction Meeting at At 

lantic City ...... > . , , ‘ 4 

Record Exports of American ‘Films for 1929 es ; Mar 7 
Systematic Use of Radio in School Work . 7 
New Film Bill Introduced. . 77 
Gatalog Available of Will Day Coll: ction... ee 77 
Course in Talkies in New York City Schools 77 
Round Table on Films at Rollins Colleg 77 
Mexico to Use Talkies in Education ; 74 
A Showing of Surgical Talkies Ap 106 
New Film Strip on Safety 106 
A New Discovery in Photography , <a , 106 
The Ten Best Films a LOE 
George Eastman Honored ; aie 106 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers to Meet ; 106 
Motion Pictures at Chicago World Fai: ; 107 
Motion Pictures for Shut-Ins 107 
Army Making War Film ; M 139 
Visual and Radio Education 139 
New Stereopticon Lecture on the Bibl 139 
New Device Which Uses Sky for Screer 139 
Radio-Television Tests : j 1239 
New Picture Loan Library 189 
International Film Congress to be Held Brussels 129 
New Government Pamphlet on Slides j 14 

Talkies Aid Teaching in the Philippine ; 140 
Visual Course at Clark University 14° 
Film Exhibition at American Fait 14 

Study of Effects of Motion Pictures on Eyesigl { 

Cameras Aid Anti-Airecraft Fire r 


Texas Visual Instruction Conference 
Field Museum Expedition Returns with Native Tall 
European Motion Picture Industry Report 
Visual Instruction Directory Now Read $ 
Toy Calculators for Arithmeti 71 
Congress Approves Historical Films 7 
Program of the Department of truct f t 

National Education Associatior 
Puppet Projects for Cl ldrer 
Story of Motor City Filmed 
Talkies to Teach Fire Sal) 
Photography School on Cruise 
Geographic News Bulletins 
Films Instruct French Legislator { 
Talking Pictures Demonstrations ‘ 1 
Visual Exhibits in Pennsylvania 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers ill Meetin 
Memorial to Motion Picture Pioneer 
Talkies Preserve Indian Sign Lar 





q 


Sound Films Make Movies a Most Complex Busines 236 
Surgical Movies Gain Official Recognitior ) 
Films and Reading 270 
Educational Activities of Motion Picture Academy 7 

Movie Engineers Discuss New Developments 70 


Programs Available for Special Days 
Soap Sculpture Aids Geography Study 
Catalogue of Canadian Motion Pictures 


Visual Program at Wisconsin Conventior a4 
Art Museum Lantern Slides 84 
Business Looks at the Films ) 19 
Visual Aids Loaned by Libraries 9 
Motion Pictures in Health Educat 9 
School Children Make Talkies 800 
Army Plan Sound Films 0 
Iowa Holds Visual Conference 0 
Academy Confer 1930 Award ) 


An Announcement and an Invitation 17 
Immense Program of New Cultur Films y O 

Blakeston) . oii 17 
Germany, Bulgaria, Greece, Swede 107 
Turksib—A Russian Film (by Oswell Blakeston Ser i 
Argentine Promotes Educational Filn 204 
Germany Organizes Cultural Film Leagus 204 
Film Activities in Italy 221 
Exhibition of Mechanical Aids to Learning by O 

Blakeston) . ) 
Something New In Marionette Films (by R. Bon 
Phases of Cinema (hy Oswell Blakeston ) 


THE THEATRICAL FIELD 


(Conducted by MARGUERITE ORNDORF 


Theatrical Film Jan. 15, Feb. 50, Mar. 81 Ap! 111 


Reviews 


May 143, June 174, Sept. 210, Oct. 244, Nov. 276, Dec 7 Space 
forbids listing these films Write to Tux EDUCATIONAL ScrREEN for 
further information 
FILM ESTIMATES 
The number of films covered by Film Estimates for th« are 


follows: Jan. 34, Feb. 33, Mar. 33, Apr. 37, May 31, Jur 34, Sept 
85. Oct. 35, Nov. 31, Dec. 30 forbids listing tl fil 
Write to THe EptcaTrionaL Screen for further informatio 


Space 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by Dr. F. DEAN MoCLusky) 


(Arranged in Chronological Order) 


Visual Instruction at Recent Educational Méetings........ Jan. 
Decennial Dinner of the Visual Instruction Association of 
AIMOPICR .ccsve 
Slides on Animal Life. 
Two Recent Publications. . 
Recent Writings eS Sa e | SP 
Evolution of Housing oe Classroom Project (by Mae. Ganss) Feb. 
Children's Program in the Field Museum of Natural sada’ 


Audubon Bird Pictures and Leaflets...........-++.+. ‘ 

Recent WYiitee. ..nco6.0 0000-5 06 0.0:0:0:0.6:5 9 > 5 SUR 

A Survey of Visual Instruction..........-.e++e0+ses +s Memke 
Audiite Movie Picture... occ oc c000 se sicc cigs sERare es 
BEGGS. CR TL, xu tls 6c ob.0d. 00 tee bbs oe baton 6-ae 


Recent Writings 


The National Academy of Visual Instruction Convention. oe 
The Contribution of the Motion Picture Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, to Visual Instruction 
y Bugene 1. Wag). ccc ccccccccvcecsesuep eee 
\ Instruction News oe ocee 6 006 6» 6.6 eee nn 
I Educational Work of the Commercial Museum (by 


Chartes BB. TOotneher)......ccccccscasses $0088 nm . May 
Nev Bereem Ter Bees oc ck cco ccc sceosceuene cooceuse 
Recent Writings : OS =r rr, 
slide Leeson im ROBO, ccc cc ccc ees eb see es eee June 
Ex tional Films from the Union : of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
s (by May O'Callaghan) ........-csecsvecseseses 
Recent Writings oie ie PP A 
Progress of Visual Instruction in the United States from 
19 to 1930 ; Perret eee ept. 
D ment of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A......... 
R ed Standard Equipment for Visual Education....... 
arenes. OO GSEs ec cc ccc ccc icc eeeebeeensee 
Ca d Edueation P nt 6k tai 
\ [Instruction in New York City by Rita Hochheimer) Oct. 
Lessons in Geography Reviewed with Slides (by Ma- 
Ganss 


Metal Trades Club Goes Afield (by EB. H 
Preliminary Announcement of National 
Instruction 


Christiansen) . .. . Nov. 
Academy of Visual 


\ her Course Outline. 





\ University President Puts It. .........0.csceeceees 
Recent Writings . ; er ee 
Ed tional Films in Great Britain............. See | 
I Material Available oo 00 o 6'6 00 abe eee eee 
\ for Geography Classes ........+.sese0% oscee 
Cours n Mechanies of Visual Instructlon jxe- etalon 
Film Reviews 
Powe! Sept. 220 Sunshine ........-.0 Sept. 
ng in the South. 220 Under the Southern Cross May 
World Wanderings... .Sept. 220 
AMATEUR FILM MAKING 
Conducted by Dwicut R. FURNESS) 
irranged in Chronological Order) 
ghting Jan 
l'al g ee eS rr rr ee 
N se ORE ere ree 
I Fils Feb. 
~ ad I I s 
‘ I i se cegnebexuneeesees eases eece so &e oo. 20. 6 Oe 62 
- y P es 
\ Cee Wie Teg cc sc ca veve ected 4 eee Apr. 
Ss ee a a oe wie eee 
a Pe wey et yee 
Ss Sake dak oe afer e Maple aime 0 0.6.5 97d June 
Q 2). Pe ee a ee ee a 
Ree, GO Bes 6 oo © &@ >» 6 090.6 020060 066 ESS Ree 
Protedite sad chins oes b> or 00sec e+ 4h nee Oct 
He 
Vi rit oo Owe © 6 6.e, ee ate ee 
vod Screen is Vital : Ps . 2+ NOV. 
Care rf School Projectors 
M for Mother s we 3 eee 
; Facts and Figures ‘ oes Ses 66 6 ne ee Dee. 
ME nc chs cl bes ess cence t 66 bun eee 
Mntertnl WRG ovis ccciscrédissdactensnes . 


AMONG THE PRODUCERS 
Arranged in Chronological Order) 


idor—New Bell & Howell Accessory.............+..% Jan 
Government Adopts New Talkie Unit.................-. 
lone-O-Graph to Synchronize Ufa ee a o Ses ew ds Oe 
Ww Premise =... ci Sale CES 6c no Utes 0b oe 8 ewe eee 

vy Portable Sound Movie Equipme: na. oy . Feb. 

e-Harvard Series of Educational Sound Films eer Mar. 


Prince of Wales 
Department of Agriculture 
World Congress : eR eececrcocanrceeseaeeeseec tienen 
Harrington Group Vision Tester (by A. QO. 
lalking Pictures for Business and Industry......... 


African Expedition. ..........s0+.% 
Making Poultry Movies for 


117 
118 


147 
148 
150 
179 


180 
182 


215 


217 
218 
218 
247 


249 
250 
279 


279 
281 
282 
309 
810 


312 


220 
150 


316 
816 
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Business Has a New Ally in the DeVry Industrial Cinetone 

New Sound Films for Educational Use 

Stillfilm Teacher Aids 

New Eastern Exchange Opened by Rothacker ; 

The Newest Thing in Home-Made Lantern Slide Material 

Victor Announces New Model Cine Projector 

A New Exposure Meter 

Ufa 16mm. Educational Films Now Distributed by 
Howell pal eae 

New Health Film Production 

Sound Films Planned for Mathematics and Basketball. 

New Bausch and Lomb Projector on Market 

New Productions in the Science Field 

The “Stillfilm’ in Teaching......... ; 

Russian Travel and Educational Films Made Available 
16mm. aeraiedy 

New Film on Porto Rico r 

New Catalogs—with full color reproductions of visual 
instruction aids 

Home Talkies, Home Movies, Phonograph and Radio in One 
Combination Instrument Apt 

Cinevoice Demonstration ‘ 

Teacher Institute Programs Include Talkies 

New QRS-DeVry Equipment 

Bausch and Lomb Overhead Projector. 

Radically New 16 mm. Talkie ent 

Biological Films Available 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Bibliography on the Use of Visual Aids in Education (by 
Joseph J. Weber) Jan. 29, Feb. 61, Mar. 93, Apr. 123, 
May 155 ..... ; é June 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of The Educational Screen, published monthly except July and August, 
at Morton, Ill., for October 1, 1930 
State of Dlinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Refore me, a notary public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Nelson L. Greene, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of The 
Educational Screen, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc.. of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, The Educational Screen, Inc., 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Editor, Nelson L. Greene, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and ad- 
dress, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

The Educational Screen, Inc., 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Herbert E. Slaught, 5548 Kenwood Ave., Chicago. 

Nelson L. Greene, 5836 Stoney Island Ave., Chicago. 

Dudley G. Hayes, 1641 Estes Ave., Chicago. 

Frederick J. Lane, 6450 Kenwood Ave., Chicago. 

Marguerite Orndorff, 1617 Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this pub- 
lication sold and distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above 
is . (This information is required from daily publications only.) 


NELSON L. GREENE, 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager or owner.) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 1930. 


(SEAL) MABEL GRANT. 
(My commission expires August 28, 1932) 
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Protection 
for your 


Community 


Tuberculosis is the enemy 

of all. Your safety from it 

lies in the health of every. 

one else. Education, nurs 

ing service, medical advice 

and children’s fresh-air 

camps are provided by the 

funds from the sale of Christ: 

The National, Mas Seals--the little seal of 
State good-willtomen. Every dok 

and Local ’ : : 

Tubeseufesis lar you invest in Christmas 
Seals is devoted to effective 


Associations 
of the : 
health protection. 


United States 


Fight Tuberculosis 
with Christmas Seals 








